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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
payment of ONE SHILLING. ‘On WEDNESDAYS the price 
is phanendond CROWN. 


ALFE STATUE FUND. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The Committee representin, the Proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre, has, with the consent of the Lessee, Mr. Chatterton, 
accepted a proposal, made by the friends of the late Mr, Balfe, to 
place in the Vestibule of the National Theatre a STATUE OF 
OUR, EMINENT COMPOSER, To those who desire to do this 
honour to his memory, an invitation is adéressed to join a 
SUBSCRIPTION already commenced. 
Amount subscribed to this date .. ccccsescccscehOO0 0 0 

ACTING COMMITTEE. - 
Sir Julius Benedict, Edward Coleman, 
Sims Reeves, Cliarles Kehali, 
Dr. Wylde, Thos. Chappell, 
C. L. Gruneisen, Dion Boucicault, Hon. Sec. 

Cheques or Post-office Orders for small sums may ‘be addressed 
to Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie & Co., Pall-mall East, London, 
$.W., Bankers for the Balfe Statue Fund; or may be enclosed to 
the Hon, Sec., Dion Boucicault, 326, Regent-street. 











M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\ ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
4 Letters respecting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, to be addressed, 20, Westbourne: park terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 








i R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


N ORGANIST (late of Kilmore Cathedral) 

requires a new appointment. Advertiser can conduct, 

and possesses a Baritone Voice. A good Organ indispensable, 
Apply, A. B., Cramer & Co., Dublin. 


lO BE SOLD.—A SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE, 

in first-rate condition, consisting of Seven Rooms, &c. 
lease 79 years. Ground Rent £5 10s. Within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of Hampstead-heath. Fine view of Highgate from Bed- 
room Windows ; and there is an enclosed field of several acres 
at back. Three Railway Stations and ’Bus five minutes’ walk 
from the House. The Price, including Carpets, Oil-cloth, Gas 
Fittings (two Chandeliers), also gas laid on in two back rooms 
for gas stoves, Safe, Venetian Blinds, and other Fixtures—the 
whole in good condition,—£340. For further particulars apply 
to Mr. J. Coutts, 107, Carlton-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 











A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
\EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 


2d. a pint. 

: GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale ‘and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GgYELIN & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
wom Belgrave House, Argyie- square, King’s-cross, London, 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24). 80/., 36/., + 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genuine. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 


RAMER &_CO., are appointed sole Agents in 

Great Britain and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 

ments, Which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent. -street, W. 


” 














Jou Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Cramprs, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 


——segiht 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
it Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
it attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
114M J, Inons, D.D., Prebendaryof St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham 

London ; J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 

Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., 
: J. T. Hayes, Lyall- —, Eaton-square, 5.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
a 
8. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet a“ a es en wo £8 
No. Prologue ap ee 40 
2. Introduction and Chorus . 40 
Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “ah! search the 
world from end to end oe 4 0 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘ Is it thus, sir?” |. 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), «With dance and song ”’ 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B flat) 3 0 
6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” 4 0 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘ Tis surely an ‘illusion ” 40 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘* By the lines that here Itrace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song Terman), “ Yaw—aw” . 38 0 
10}. = =e Song (Countess), “We walked by the 
ee 3.0 
11. po (Countess), “With amazement gaze ‘T round . 
me” 0 
12. Duet (Countess ‘and iterman), “ Now that little 
matter’s o’er”’ 3 0 
13, Recit. and Song (Lunastro), “ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” . é ~~ -«@ 
13}. The same, in treble cleft (in Ff) | 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Le tty), “Neer 
was mortal eye delighted ” 3 0 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), “‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” . 3 0 
15. Also one note lower (in E flat) 3 0 
16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), “Two ifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. 3 0 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat). 3 0 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, Bood gracious ! ! 
what a strange machine is that” 4 0 
18. Part Song, **‘ Hark now “~~ music swelling - 30 
19. Grand Ballet oe 40 
20. The Magyar Dance .. 3.0 
21. Finale, ‘‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” o 7 0 


THE co. MPLETE OPERA 21s, 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS — 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





£aa. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batrt 220 
JOAN OF ARC . » o' sae 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES ‘ 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS ae 6 2\2°9 
KEOLANTHE F o- » 123 8 
DIADESTE .. a ws - - 1.2.8 
FALSTAFF .. es dz sé ‘ 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE +s 110 
LETTY 9 iw 2 2G 
LA CIRCASSIENNE AvubER .. » £i-6 
DON CARLOS rd Sir M. Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH eo .. W.V. Wattacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA . ae pe ou ee 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY os ” of 3-9 
LURLINE .. — ht a re at 
FAIR ROSAMOND. oe +. JOuN Bauazrt . 220 
FARINELLI o a ee pe o os 2 @ 
DON GIOVANNI .. “a +» Mozart .. . 140 
GIPSEY'’S WARNING . SmJ. Berzgpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. = +» Donizetti 110 
RIVAL BEAUTIES .. Ranpecorsr .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR... Donizerri 1ll 6 


(The Original English Edition.) 





ARTAXERXES . ee .. Dr, Anyz 015 0 
(New Baition, Edited by Joun Bagnzt?. ) 
OBERON .. ee +» Weege .. ll 6 
ALI BABA .. ¢e ee Borresiyi 111 6 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Memoir and Portrait of Lord 

Lytton. 

Leapiac ARTICLES: 
The Euphrates Railway. 
Tantecosity. 
Glimpses uf the Royal Aca- 
demy—II. 
Revigws: 

Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 

Lathan. 
The Beginning : its When and 


s How. 

The Art Journal (Illustrated). 

Cassell’s Illustrated Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 

Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, by Froude. 


CHARLES LEVER. 





Now ready, No. 17 of 


HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 


Revigsws: (continued) 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 

The Monks of Lona, by Dr. 
McCorry. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor ‘Tyndall (2 
Illustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
mith, by Lady Holland—U. 

Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
Statham. 

Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II, 
Miss Thackeray's Story of 

Elizabeth (Llustrated). 

Le Testament D'Kumolpe, by 
the Chevalier de Chatelain, 

Juno Magazinues. 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the Ist of July, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 


London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





W. C. 


PRICE FOUR 


CRAMER, 


THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


WITH NEW FIGURES AND FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS, 
As introduced by Mr. F. Voxs. 


MUSIC BY 


LEVEY. 


SHILLINGS. 


ee 


WOOD AND CO., anv 
LAMBORN COCK AND CO. 





E W 


Asa So 
Miss M. 
As a Son; 


As a Song, 4 
4s. Asa So 
J. Ke ‘ruobias 


42nd Edition. 
F. ABT. 
for SINGING. 5s. 





P.& P.W 


For in 
—— of the throat, has 
pm yd . Ped ag tes - 


Statesmen, fully cotablish it ite 





VOCAL 
A.S.GATTY. OTHAT WE TWO WERE MAYING, 4s. 
Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Biles). 


‘TINDsAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
Miss M. “TANDSAY (Mrs J. W. Bliss), TIRED, Sacred. 4s, 
Miss M. LINDSAY (srs, J. W. Bliss). 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Thrvat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving oon fits of coughing. 


ue obtained xe dt Wholesale and Re 
Kingdom. 


———__——— 


D U E TS. 
FAR AWAY. 4s. 
THE BRIDGE. 4s. 


TOO LATE. Sacred. 


HAPPY BE THY DREAMS. 4s, Asa 
at HAMILTON. MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING. 
APPENDIX to HAMILTON'S INSTRUCTIONS 
All at half-price: post free (in stamps.) 


London: Published only by Ronext Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, and may be had everywhere. 


« SQUIRE, 


Chemists on the Bsiablisnent in Ordinary to 


7 


TH 
Gazetted August 8th, D0 — Sist, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, Low VON. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOLENGE.— 
orating and , the he high and re’ smomne 


character for @ 
monials received 


risi, Persiani, Lablache, ‘tnd many of the and 


No Vi mn ee 
Chemists if theUnited 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 


THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


and other 


on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 


GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
68. 4d, 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
S8OSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 


Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38s.; by post, 8s, 2d. 
WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 


PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIL, Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s, 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. ; by pogt, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

IR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 28. Sd. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, Ba. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales, Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C., White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, Is. Td. 


— 


0 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series, Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. KE. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1, On Paxsuyrertanism and LTavinatsm, 
On Anapartiam, the Inpaegnpeyts, and the QuaKggrs, 
Vol, LLL, On Meruopism and SwepeNponaians, 
Fach 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 

by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4, 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W,. J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s, ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
the basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 1%. ; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 


Vol I. 





WORKS BY MRE. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d.j 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Freface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. bal. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSW , the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


3.4. HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covyent-garden. 





THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


—_——. 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
\ TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth, 


| AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 

BLOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the oo and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNK, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. for the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev, CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


[tg a. DICTIONARY OF SCI- 


ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
ane, Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A,S., 
C8. 





MOXON’S | 
POPULAR POETS. 


——»—_ 


MYHESE BOOKS have now taken up an 

excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the [llustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
78. ~ > morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

I, 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


If. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
it 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
IV. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


Vv. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
\°) WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


vil, 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
| LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORK. 
VIIt. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


1X. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which be 
duly announ 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





| Pye OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 





te LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 





\POORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


(\LD MARGARET. | 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


WV Y HEROINE. A Novel. 1 yol. 








ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 
By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel, 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 8 vols, 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 














AIRLY WON; or, the Heiress of 
Enderleigh. By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 


()'D,AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 


MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 








OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B, 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HAR DISNEY. An Autobiography, 
By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 








AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols. 


\ 


(LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 


A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


ae 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., atid 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis, 








44, DOVER STBEET, W. 


Llustrated Prospeotus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


ba 
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GODINETTE’S LESSON. 





I. 
Godinette, the sly young beauty, 
Used to hear her grandam state 
That it was the Christian duty 
Never to retaliate. 
“ Though,” she'd say, ‘ the world should spitethee, 
Be of meekness not bereft : 
If one on the right cheek smite thee, 
Straightway turn to him the left.” 
In such wise the pious lesson 
She’d impress on 
Godinette. 
And the beauty promised never to forget. 


Il. 
Godinette ran home one morning, 
Rosy-cheek’d her grandam sought, 
Saying, “I recall’d your warning 
And have acted as you taught. 
Jaquot kiss’d me by the gateway, 
But I ne’er ayenged the theft. 
As it was the right cheek, straightway 
I unto him turn’d the left.” 
"Twas well done; no man could stop her 
In this proper 








Sort of deed 
And she found her grandam’s counsel well succeed. 
Tonto. 
PROVINCIAL. 





The Gaiety Company, and especially those mem- 
bers who have long been established favourites with 
the Bradford public, met with a hearty reception from 
the numerous audience assembled in St. George's 
Hall of that town on Tuesday night. Offenbach’s 
“ Barbe Bleue” is the piece with which the company 
have commenced their present performances in 
Bradford. The company includes Miss Julia Mathews 
and Mr. Stoyle. 





A man bearing the name of Smith has been 
brought before the Salford magistrates. The de- 
fendant, emulous of the fame of a certain profes- 
sional swimmer and acrobat whose jump lately 
electrified London, sprang one night from the 
parapet of the Albert Bridge into the Irwell! We 
hope the mania for jumping from bridges will not 
spread. At all events, we advise ‘sensation divers” 
not to select the Irwell. There is no applause to be 
gained by leaping into a sewer. 





We had read in a contemporary of féstivities 
about to take place this month at Esher, and had 
some notion that an attempt at a welcome home to 
the newly-wedded Princess and the Marquis was 
undertaken by Esher, which did great things on the 
marriage. Here, however, is the result, narrated by 
a local authority. The Esheronians, it would seem, 
disappointed that authority, who, in the sarcasm of 
plain truth, describes the proceedings as a small 
fair on the Village Green, consisting of one stall with 
cakes and sweetmeats for small boys. 





They have begun the Scott festival in Edinburgh 
it seems, as we are told that the first of a series of 
dramatic performances at the Theatre Royal in 
honour of the centenary has taken place, when 
“ Kenilworth” was produced with great grandeur. 
Mr. Howard played the part of the Earl of Leicester ; 
and the virgin Queen, Amy Robsart, the villain 
Varney, and all the other characters were well repre- 
Rented by talented actors. The grand spectacle of 
“ Kenilworth” was followed by ‘Rob Roy,” and 
“Rob Roy” by “ Guy Mannering.” 





On Friday afternoon last, a selection of music 
was played by Dr. Spark, organist of the Leeds 
Town Hall at St. John’s Church, Buxton, Derby- 


shire, to a numerous assemblage of visitors and 
residents, in aid of the funds of the Devonshire 
The organ is a new one, built by 
Conacher and Co. of Huddersfield, has two complete 
manuals and two stops on the pedals, and Dr. 
Spark displayed its powers to the best advantage in 
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Wely) ; Quis est homo “ Stabat Mater” (Rossini) ; 
Ancient Vesper Hymn with Variations and Fugue, 
(Spark) ; Extemporaneous Introduction and “ The 
Pilgrim’s Song of Hope” (Batiste); Andante in F 
(Beethoven) ; ‘‘ The Horse and his rider” (Handel) ; 
“O rest in the Lord,” and the March in “ Athalie” 
(Mendelssohn). The collection amounted to up- 
wards of £17. 








THE OPERA. 
The Royal Italian Opera closed on Saturday 
night. On Friday the benefit of Malle. Sessi 
took place with the performance of Margherita 
by the bénéficiaire. The “Jewel Song” gained 
an encore, and Mdlle. Sessi was several times 
recalled and complimented during the opera, The 
remainder of the cast was as usual; Sig. Naudin, 
M. Faure, Sig. Cotogni, and Malle. Scalchi. With 
“ Dinorah” on Saturday the season terminated— 
Mdme. Patti the ‘‘ Dinorah.” The fantastic grace 
of this assumption has often received comment. 
“Ombra leggiera” was encored, and the singer 
loaded with flowers. The other characters were: 
the two Goatherds by Mdlles, Sealchi and Madigan ; 
Corentino by Signor Bettini, Hoel by Signor Graziani, 
the Hunter by Signor Tagliafico, and the Reaper 
by Mr. W. Morgan. After the opera the National 
Anthem was given by chorus and orchestra. 
The season finished leaves nothing to review. 
Our daily contemporaries make a show of passing 
under retrospect certain chronological events :—that 
Mdme. Lucca appeared on such a date, and Mdme. 
Patti on such another: the information having 
the same historical value as to record that the 
19th April was a wet day, and the 24th May a 
fine one. What facts have we in connection with 
the Covent Garden season of ’°71? One novelty 
has been produced, beyond the usual round of 
well-worn operas. Cimarosa’s ‘' Astuzie femminili” 
has been performed for the first time. .Campana’s 
“ Esmeralda” (brought out last year) has been re- 
peated. Neither work possesses much significance— 
‘“‘ Esmeralda” less of either; yet these are the only 
deviations from the monotony of the repertory. Of 
course much more was promised in the prospectus. 
We were to have, beyond the usual round of 
* Faust,” ‘*Sonnambula” and ‘ Huguenots,” such 
infrequent visitors as ‘“‘ La Juive,” “ La Donna del 
Lago,” ‘Les Diamants de la Couronne,” “ Le 
Prophete,” ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” and ‘ Il Matrimonio 
egreto.”’ Of these not one has been produced; and 
the prospectus of 1871 passes to the mythology of 
such productions. A daily contemporary excuses 
such wholesale making and breaking of promises 
thus :— 
Great allowance should be made in this respect 
for the lessee, who is compelled, before the com- 
mencement of the season, to issue a prospectus 
pledging himself to certain arrangements which he, 
no doubt, contemplates at the time, but which after 
circumstances may compel him to relinquish. 
The apology of ‘good intentions unfulfilled 
through circumstances over which no control, &e,” 
may stand once in a way; but when spring after 
spring each operatic manager makes pledges which 
never lead to fulfilment, the value of such promises 
becomes vastly impaired. Why should every 
director think it incumbent to pledge himself to fifty 
operas, when he has only the means of doing 
fifteen? Does the false vow lure more subscribers? 
But so many past seasons have shown the delusive- 
ness of prospectuses, that we should think sub- 
scribers must have grown cunning by this time. 

At Drury Lane we had on Monday a repetition of 
“ Fidelio,” with Mdlle. Tietjens’ unequalled per- 
formance in the heroine’s part. On Tuesday Malle, 
Marimon made her rentrée in “ La Figlia,” com- 
pletely recovered as to health, and in splendid voice, 
The performance was attended with the utmost 
enthusiasm ; calls, encores, and bouquets testified 
the delight of the audience to have her back. 

On Thursday the cast of “ Roberto il Diavolo” 
was varied by Mdme. Sinico playing Alice: a part 
interpreted in a thoroughly artistic manner. Sig. 
Vizzani was the Roberto and M. Belval Bertramo. 

To-morrow Mdlle. Marimon makes her appearance 
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CONCERTS. 





The annual concert by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place last Saturday in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, under the patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses tho 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Prince and 
Princess Christian, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
Six new compositions of commendable merit were 
performed, and a score of performers, vocal and in- 
strumentel, successfully appealed to public suffrage. 
Among the first we may note a Choral Fugue in 
B flat by Mr. Parry, a gentleman whose ability in 
composition is making itself felt; part of an or- 
chestral symphony by Mr. Shakespeare; a portion 
of asimilar work by Mr. Wingham, warmly to bo 
praised ; part-songs by Mr. Cook and Miss Bairns- 
father. Mr. Kemp himself executed a concerto of 
his own composition which secured general approval. 
The vocal performances were given with creditablo 
results by Misses Pocklington, Crawford, R. Jewell, 
8. Ferrari, Messrs. Wadmore, Guy, and Parry. 
Among the pianists Miss Baglehole distinguished 
herself in a barcarolle and rondo from Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s Concerto in F minor, and Miss Channel 
came well to the front in Mendelssohn’s rondo 
in E flat, which she interpreted with intelligence 
and facility. The prizes were distributed in the 
course of the afternoon by Mrs. Gladstone in the 
following order:—Frmate Derartment: Silver 
Medals.—Misses Sophie Ferrari (singing), Baglehole 
(pianoforte), and G. Bairnsfather (general profi- 
ciency). Bronze Medals.—Misses Mary Crawford, 
Channell, Taylor, Conolly, and Whomes. Books.— 
Misses Brand, Green, Martin, Burleigh, F. Ferrari, 
Goode, R. Jewell (silver medallist, 1868), Gardner 
(silver medallist, 1870), and Waite (silver medallist, 
1870). Letters of Commendation.—Misses Antell, 
Bishop, Moultrie, Salmon, Sheriff, Pocklington, 
Dickinson, George, Chapman, Bagnall, Hemmings, 
and Hurley. Mate Department: Silver Medals.— 
Messrs. Parry (composition), and Cook (general pro- 
ficiency). Bronze Medals.—Messrs. Faning, W. F. 
Parker, and Ridgway. Books.—Messrs, Kemp 
(silver medallist, 1867), Shakespeare (silver medal- 
list, 1868), Wingham (silver medallist, 1870), Guy, 
Beazly, Douce, Docker, Howard, Wadmore, Weekes, 
Howell, Jones, Waddington, Walker, L. Parker, and 
Roberts. Mr. John Hullah conducted the perform- 
ances, with the exception of the orchestral pieces 
that were directed by the composers thereof. The 
result of the concert was highly favourable to the 
general efficiency of the Academy as a training 
school in music. 

Mdme. de Vatelette-Mottard gave a concert on 
Monday evening in aid of the victims of the siege 
of Paris. The artists assisting were Malle. Liebhart, 
Mdme. Demeric Lablache, Mdme. Haydée Abrek, 
the Princes Matschinsky, Mdme. Conneau, Signor 
Urio, Miss Alice Jennens, M. Lapierre, and Signor 
Sivori. Hanover Square Rooms were filled by an 
appreciative audience. 








THE THEATRES. 





An extravaganga on the subject of Giselle; or, the 
Night Dancers” has been brought out at the Olympic 
from the pen of Mr. H, J. Byron. The subject has 
frequently been employed for opera-ballets, and has 
once been used as a burlesque—an Adelphi piece it 
1846, when Mdme. Celeste, Miss Woolgar, Bedford, 
and Wright were in the cast, The present version 
is after the well-known Byron pattern, and Mr. Byron 
we hold to be the best burlesque writer extant. It 
is full of wild puns, parodies, and absurdities. The 
legend of Giselle is pretty closely followed. The piece 
opens with the scene of Giselle’s apartment, where 
she goes to sleep in her bridal dress, and dreams her 
peasant lover, Albért, is a Prince, and married to 
Bertha, niece to tlie Duke of Silesia. Giselle dies 
(in her dream) and becoming a Wili in consequence, 
joins the band of spectral brides who have died like 
her, after their betrothal and before their wedding, 
and who, according to the Silesian superstition, 
dance to death any of the opposite sex they may 
chance to encounter, Their power ceases with the 





in “ La Sonnambula.” 


dawn, and with the coming of day Giselle discovers 
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that the adventures of the night have been only a 
dream. The wedding bells at the commencement of 
the fourth scene waken the heroine, and she finds to 
her satisfaction that Albert is only the peasant he 
appears to be. Miss Farren is Giselle, and acts and 
dances with abundant spirit. Mr. George Belmore 
is a parish beadle. Miss Rose Berend makes a 
pretty lover Albert. Miss Hughes, Miss O’Berne 
have parts, and Mr. E. W. Garden, as the Duke of 
Silesia, dances in an extraordinary manner. Of 
course the Tichborne trial, and the inevitable 
‘would you be surprised to hear,” made unfailing 
claptrap. The scenery is very pretty, and the whole 
piece a decided success, as several calls before the 
curtain, and a hearty greeting of the author proved. 

A dull piece in three acts, part household drama, 
part farce, entitled “* Cupid in Waiting ” and written 
by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, has been brought out at 
the Royalty. The fantastic conceit” of the title, 
redolent of ‘the teacup time of hoop and hood and 
when the patch was warn” is not borne out by the 
style of the play. It is not a ruff and lappet 
comedy with polished dialogue and amorous in- 
trigues: it is a modern piece with a vulgar first act 
and a morbid second. A mercenary adventurer 
named Augustus Sweetboy marries Honoria Bloom 
for money, and finds she has none. This, eked out 
with a preposterous farcical waiter who steals the 
wedding ornaments in order to bestow them upon 
his sweetheart, and with that stale device a greedy 
boy in buttons, composes the first act. In the 
second, a year after marriage, the husband runs 
away to America, to avoid debts and destitution. 
His wife’s mother (unwieldy and tyrannical of 
course: what stage mother-in-law was ever sup- 
portable?) will not help them, though she knows 
her daughter has come into a fortune. The larcen- 
ous waiter, now married, is by this time keeper of a 
greengrocer's shop, over which Mrs. Sweethoy resides 
in the third act. The erring husband ultimately 
returns; finds his wife at last an heiress; and all 
is forgiven. Such a plot is trivial, and nothing in 
the way of characterisation or wit compensates for 
the triviality. The personages are old ones; their 
humour forced and stale; their relation towards 
each other unnatural. In short “ Cupid in Wait- 
ing” is unworthy of serious criticism. It is acted 
by Mr. Forrester as Sweetboy, Miss Kemp as Mrs. 
Sweetboy, Mrs. Tillett as the mother-in-law, and 
Mr. Arthur Williams and Miss Fanny Long as the 
comic waiter and his spouse. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Saturday evening a dramatic performance 
in aid of the funds of the National Orthopedic 
Hospital was given at the St. George’s Theatre, 
Langham Place, Regent Street. The entertainment 
commenced with the laughable farce “ Turn Him 
Out,” which was followed by a recitation, ‘‘ The 
Execution of Montrose,” given with much elocu- 
tionary power by Mr. Lin Rayne. “ The Serious 
Family,” in three acts, was the pice de resistance, 
and elicited great applause from a moderately full 
house. The pieces were effectively put on the 
boards by Mr. E. Campbell, the stage manager, 
and the whole affair proved a decided success. 

Everybody by this is acquainted with the great 
mimetic skill of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul: it 
suffices therefore to mention that they are at the 
Strand Theatre to imply that merry audiences 
attend them. Mrs. Paul's voice and spirits are 
at their best, and her husband is as broadly 
humorous as ever. They have added some 
mirthful novelties to their stock, and altogether 
deserve the success which follows them. Mrs. 
Paul's knowledge of some of the “ deeper 
things of humanity" gives to her sketches a gusto 
and natural vigour which free most of them 
from the charge of mere caricaturing. The 
 Reveller's Dream” is a fine a piece of lyrical 
declamution, and here the fair artist’s graphic and 
impressive pictare of the last stages of poverty 
and drunkenness has something beyond the ars 
celare artem in it. The account of the family 


robust and natural humour. Such at least is the 
verdict expressed by the repeated bursts of laughter 
with which it is received, and by the clamorous 
recall of Mrs. Howard Paul at the end of it. Here 
there is some pungent and racy caricaturing. Mr. 
Howard Paul’s best performance is the singing 
and dancing Zouave. 








SALE OF PICTURES AT EVANS’S. 





On Saturday last the gallery of theatrical por- 
traits from Evans’s was sold without reserve at 
Christie and Manson’s. ‘The pictures were Mr. 
John Green’s private collection, and were first 
moved down to the long low room at Evans’s on 
the night of the new hall being opened. On that 
night (says the Daily News) the elated proprietor 
mounted the platform, and attempted an autobio- 
graphical address, beginning, ‘“‘ There was once 
a wild young fellow called Paddy Green,” a dozen 
times in the course of the evening, always to 
succumb to the enthusiastic shouts and greetings 
of his aduwirers and friends. ‘What that wild 
young fellow has accumulated during a long and 
hard-working professional life,” he succeeded in 
adding once, ‘‘ has been entirely due to the favour 
of the public. He now, this night, and in the 
shape of this new and beautiful structure, gives 
all he has back again to that public from whom it 
was derived.” How everybody shouted at this 
ingenuous sentiment! How men clustered round 
old Paddy as he stepped from the platform 
and made a sort of triumphal progress through 
the crowded room, how they shook his 
hand, and how every one present predicted a 
larger fortune (for Paddy’s wealth was reputed 
to be considerable then) and a wider fame! The 
presumptuous music-halls would be crushed for 
ever. The snug little private cages, with the 
gratings, would accommodate a few ladies if 
properly introduced, and none other should ever 
be permitted to pollute Evans’s with their doubt- 
ful presence; and while the magnificent new hall 
(‘‘ designed by Finch Hall, the eminent architect, 
my dear boy, and nothing spared to make it 
worthy of my kind patrons”) would be appreciated 
by those who came to hear the singing, the 
picture gallery or vestibule would be a snug meet- 
ing place for habitués upon whom Mr. E. L. 
Hime'’s ‘‘ Madoline,” Mr. Youngmans on “the Lion- 
hearted Cardigan” (the time was soon after the 
Balaclava charge, and when his late lordship 
returned thanks at a late Lord Mayor's dinner in 
“the identical uniform” like a hero from Madame 
Tussauds); the boys and tenors in ‘*‘ Who shall 
o’er the Downs so free ?” had lost their originally 
exciting effect. And the end of it all is Christie 
and Manson’s, and shilling bids for the famous 
theatrical collection. Vanitas vanitatum. 

There used to be a sort of synopsis of the guide 
books bound up with the words of the songs, and 
the former occupants of Evans’s or its site—Sir 
Harry Vane the younger; Sir Kenelm Digby ; the 
Earl of Oxford, who defeated the French off Cape 
La Hogue; James West, the collector of prints 
and drawings, whose sale occupied the auctioneer 
six weeks; David Low, who established the first 
family-hotel in London here; Mrs. Hudson, his 
successor, who advertised her house “ with 
stabling for one hundred noblemen and horses ;”’ 
the small cottage in the garden of Evans’s, which 
the Kembles occupied and where Fanny Kemble 
was born, were made texts of late discussions 
which were both learned and merry. But it 
scarcely needs such research to people Evans’s 
with gh - The London man who “ went the 
rounds " twenty years ago; or the middle-aged 
countryman who paseed through London periodi- 
cally in his hot youth, would have recognised 
plenty of shades while the pictures were being put 
up. Evans's, the Cider Cellars, the Coal Hole, and 
“the Baron’s”—these were the resorts of the 
young gentlemen about town of the remote period 
just named. There were other night entertain- 





from Peckham on a visit to Paris is a piece of 


ments, supper-rooms, wine-rooms, dancing-places, 


and saloons; but they never confounded Evans’s 
with such trash as these, but listened to senti- 
mental melodies varied by broadly comic ones, 
and ate Welsh rabbits and drank stout with the 
conviction that they were seeing life in the way 
befitting a philosopher and a man of the world. 
The long, low room was the place then. Sharpe 
in the chair, the Exhibition of 1851 or the 
Hippopotamus just arrived at the Zoological 
Gardens his theme ; Herr Von Joel “ permanently 
retained on account of many years’ zealous assist- 
ance,” vending cigars on his own account, and 
whistling on a stick for the proprietor; Skinner at 
the door, with the odd delve in his forehead, the 
bags of loose silver inside his trousers and reach- 
ing to his knees, and dear old “Paddy,” 
with the eternal snuff-box, the rubicund pleasant 
face, the bass tones of welcome, and the 
rich brown wig. Sharpe, who was the prime 
favourite of the hour, and who, like Jeshurun, 
waxed fat and kicked, died they say in Dover 
workhouse; Von Joel piped his last wood-note 
years ago; Skinner's marvellous powers of mental 
arithmetic (who does not remember his princely 
compound addition, when the rooms were crowded 
and he was i’ the vein ?) deserted him, and he was 
seldom seen save by daylight, and never alone, 
for some time before he faded out ;—but “ Paddy” 
is the old Paddy still, and, save that out of com- 
pliment to Father Time he wears a grey wig 
instead of a brown one, he has not altered a jot. 
Age cannot wither nor custom stale that pleasant 
presence. Late hours, gas, tobacco-smoke—it has 
been Paddy’s habit to defy these things, and by 
taking daily exercise in the open air (chiefly on 
the box-seats of omnibuses) to preserve his 
middle-aged youth intact. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—V. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—It is advisable that every man who pretends 
to the position of an advancist in life should render an 
account of the causes and the means of his thoughts, 
in order it may be seen that there are good grounds, 
although perhaps fallible ones, for the judgments 
promulgated. And it is all the more advisable that 
it should be so, because people are most apt to apply 
the term ‘‘ conceited ’’ to any man who differs from 
them in opinion; never pausing for one moment to 
think that ‘the sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 
than seven men that can render a reason.” A 
man is not conceited who states what he knows, 
however much that knowledge may differ from the 
superficial opinions of the multitude, or however 
much that difference may offend the self-love of 
some; but a man is conceited who has an over-due 
appreciation of that which he has, or believes himself 
possessed of that which he does not possess. Our- 
selves! What are we? Have we free-will, or is it 
only a deception and a snare? These are questions 
which have puzzled the greatest minds of mankind, 
and have not, nor will they ever have, a decided 
solution—at least from men. Metaphysicians: are 
divided into two kinds : the Transcendentalists being 
those who propagate the view that whatever comes 
out of us, either of action, manner, talent, or what 
not, is the inevitable result of a germ or seed within 
us, planted before birth, and which must of necessity 
develope itself in the direction it does; the Empiri- 
cists, on the other hand, maintaining that there 
is no evidence whatever that it is so, but that there 
is every evidence to show we are solely creatures of 
experience. Most people are such a jumble of 
contradiction in this, that their ideas contrasted 
with their actions invariably resolve sense into 4 
chaotic dilemma. I will try in my small way to give 
alittle clearer understanding. The Transcendentalists 
in religion became Calvinists ; the others, Romanists. 
To begin with, both these bodies of people pre- 
suppose as a fact, time to exist, when in reality it is 
solely a condition of our being, and is not in itself: 
“A thousand years are as one day,” or any number 
of days, or any one day as myriads of years for the 
matter of that to an Almighty Power—yesterday as 
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an endless Now. This is clear to all of sense. The 
a priori premiss is wrong to both. The speed at 
which light travels is well known: when the first ray 
of light reaches above the horizon it requires eight 
minutes to elapse before passing into our eyes. By 
parity of reasoning an imaginary person situated at 
the sun would not see the earth as it is now but as it 
was eight minutes ago. This idea solely wants 
extension for all to grasp its force ; so to show this, I 
quote from a German philosopher the following : 
“ Let us imagine an observer with infinite powers of 
vision in a star of the twelfth magnitude. He 
would see the earth at this moment as it existed at 
the time of Abraham, Let us, moreover, imagine 
him moved forwards in the direction of our earth 
with such speed that in a short time (say in an 
hour) he comes to within the distance of a hundred 
millions of miles, being then as near to us as the sun 
is, whence the earth is seen as it was eight minutes 
before; let us imagine all this, quite apart from any 
claims of possibility or reality, and then we have 
indubitably the following results: that before the 
eye of this observer the entire history of the world, 
from the time of Abraham to the present day, passes 
in the space of an hour. For when the motion 
commenced he viewed the earth as it was four 
thousand years ago; at the halfway, as it was 
two thousand years ago; after three-quarters of an 
hour as it was one thousand years ago; and after 
an hour as it now is. We want no farther proof, 
and it is evident, beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that if an observer were able to 
comprehend with his eye the whirling procession 
of these consecutive images, he would have lived 
through the entire history of the world, with all the 
events and transactions which have happened in the 
hemisphere of the globe, turned towards him, in 
a single hour.” Then I come back to my previous 
statement: with God it is one endless Now; time is 
not, but solely as a condition of our being, just as 
much as donkeys have ears and some flat-foreheaded 
snakes have venomous stings. I am sorry to 
differ from the man above all others I admire, and to 
whom I owe more perhaps than I at present know of, 
(and I know of much)—but Dr. Ruskin is a thorough 
Transcendentalist ; only in one place can I find the 
slightest faltering from the view that what we 
become exists germinally in our nature, as wheat-grain 
produced wheat, oat-grain oats, and so on. You 
cannot possibly make an artist, you have to discover 
him; a process, according to Dr. Ruskin’s views, 
somewhat similar to seeking fora needle ina hay-rick, 
The passage Trefer to occurs in his ‘Political Economy 
of Art,” and is as follows: ‘A certain quantity of 
art-intellect is born annually in every nation, 
greater or less according to the nature and cultivation 
of the nation, or race of men; but a perfectly fixed 
quantity annually not increaseable by one grain. 
You may lose it, or you may gather it; you may let 
itlie loose in the ravine, and buried in the sands, 
or you may make kings’ thrones of it, and overlay 
temple gates with it, as you choose; but the best 
you can do with it is always merely sifting, melting, 
hammering, purifying—never creating.” I have 
taken the liberty of printing the words “ greater or 
less according to the cultivation” of the nation in 
italics, as this is just the point I wish attention to be 
attracted to: besides it is an admission which, 
pushed to extreme, entirely destroys the germ theory; 
for I may ask where is the limit to the cultivation 
ofa nation? define it! I willin a future letter trace 
cultivation back to its start-point and show how it is 
developed. For my own part, I can trace all I have 
and am, so far as Art is concerned, to cultivation 
either direct, incidental, or accidental. Again, I 
have been so disappointed in my early opinions of 
pupils—thinking one would do best that has done 
worst and vice verséd—that I have long given up 
forming any opinion whatever on the matter ; our 
duty as teachers is to teach, and it suffices to know 
that the pupil wishes to learn. Here is a convenient 
Place to remark, some of my readers may say 
“Where are Mr. Charles Lunn’s pupils? show us 
one.” A very proper question and very readily 
answered. Mr. Charles Lunn’s pupils are nowhere: 
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might as well live in Nova Scotia or up in a balloon ; 
but the time not bought up by a thoughtless crowd 
at the price per hour each member is pleased to 
accord as its value, has been occupied in research to 
benefit the Art I love, and I hope will prove of 
greater worth to future teachers and learners 
than if I had, slave-like, sold my existence 
for an annual income. I do not get a living 
from the patronage of the inhabitants of Birmingham. 
The advantage of this is obvious: all true 
advancists work for the work’s sake and not for 
money ; they think nothing of this, so that after they 
have passed away future generations take their dicta 
the more readily, because these generations see that 
they worked for truth and had love in their hearts, 
and that they determined to do this, come weal come 
woe. That being assumed I melt into mid-air. 
Transcendentalists daily belie their creed, by the 
fact that they are always called upon in the ordinary 
routine of life to decide questions. Even Carlyle 
comes to Free-will at last. ‘‘ Historical oil-painting,” 
continues Teufelsdréickh, “is one of the Arts 
I never practised; therefore, shall I not decide 
whether this subject (Fox making his suit of leathers) 
were easy of execution on the canvas. Yet often 
has it seemed to me as if such first outpouring of 
man’s Free-will to lighten more and more into day 
the chaotic night that threatened to engulf him in 
its hindrances and its horrors, were properly the 
only grandeur there is in history. Let some living 
Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding 
heart, picture George Fox on that morning when he 
spread out his cutting-board for the last time and 
cut cowhides by unwonted patterns, and stitches 
them together into one continuous all-including 
case, the farewell service of his awl! Stitch away, 
thou noble Fox: every prick of that little instrument 
is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and- world - 
worship, and the Mammon-god! Thy elbows jerk» 
as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is 
bearing thee across the Prison-ditch, within which 
Vanity holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into lands 
of true Liberty; were the work done, there is in 
broad Europe one Free Man, and thou art he!" I 
quote entire. To the‘ horn-eyed ” the object may not 
appear, to others further explanationis unnecessary. 

Perbaps the safer plan isto put the matter thus :-- 
we may be born with a greater or less plastic nature, 
but what comes out of that nature is not the result 
of an internal germ, but is the result of external 
influences, acting on that plasticity as a receptacle. 
To illustrate; we have papersof all kinds of plasticity, 
from the best blotting-paper to the finest glazed 
note-paper ; any impression on anykind of these papers 
is not the sole result of a chemical property in each, 
but is for its appearance dependent on an outside 
influence; whatever that influence may be, good 
or bad, it spreads more in one than in the other. 
That is what may be meant by plasticity. Then 
follows the fact, if the influence on the most 
plastic nature be bad then good influence on the most 
stubborn nature will, in public opinion, surpass 
this. Gentlemen teachers, one and all, it therefore 
behoves us to teach what is right; our object is to 
save time to the student, he might discover for 
himself what we can teach him, but it would, 
probably, take him longer time; then our object 
is solely to save to him part of his fature life for his 
own advantage; and as there is but one best and 
right way so there should be but one method of 
tuition from the Land’s-End to the Orkney Isles : we 
should be united. 

Consideration for your space compels me to 
postpone the concluding part of this letter till next 
week,—I am, &c. C. Lunn. 








WHERE ARE THE THEATRES P 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—There are seventeen theatrical notices in 
to-day’s morning papers, and not one of them states 
the location of its theatre. A stranger must con- 
sult his guide-book, if he have one, or inquire till he 
is wearied, and then perhaps only be misdirected. 


throng the City, and attend the theatres in large 
nambers. From America alone, it is said, there are 
no less than 10,000. I beg leave to suggest an im- 
provement in these advertisements much needed for 
the convenience of all visitors. They should state 
the locality plainly. It is very strange that 
managers should assume that the locality of their 
pet theatres should most certainly be known to all 
visitors. With afew exceptions, most Londoners 
do not know, and a single line in the advertisement 
would save a deal of trouble and add to the attend- 
ance at these places in not a few instances. 

Visrror. 





KNOX v. GYE. 








This celebrated cause made its appearance in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, before the 
Lord Chancellor and Lords Chelmsford, Westbury, 
and Colonsay. It has now become an appeal 
from the decree of Lord Chelmsford (the late 
Lord Chancellor) varying a decree of the present 
Lord Chancellor (then Vice Chancellor Wood). 
The suit in which the above decrees were made was 
the seeond suit instituted by the appellant in 
order to establish certain claims arising out of 
transactions in connection with the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, and which transactions 
took place prior to March, 1856, when the Italian 
Opera House was destroyed by fire. The sub- 
stantial questions raised by the present appeal 
are—First—Whether in respect of an advance of 
£5000 made by the appellant to the respondent, 
the appellant is entitled to any account of profits 
since the fire; and if he is, then—Second—Down 
to what subsequent period such account should 
be taken. Third—Whether the appellant, as 
executor of Henry Arthur Thistlethwayte, deceased, 
who was a partner of the respondent in the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and who 
died in 1854, is entitled to any account against 
the respondent; and if he is, then—Fourthly— 
Down to what period such account should be 
taken. The appellant contends that the under- 
taking, for the purposes of which he advanced 
£5000, and in which Mr. Thistlethwayte 
was a partner with the respondent, wae not 
confined to the particular edifice of the old 
Covent Garden Theatre, and was not determined 
by the accident of the destruction of that theatre 
by fire, but was capable of being removed, and 
was removed first into the Lyceum Theatre, and 
secondly into the New Opera-house, Covent 
Garden (which was erected on the site of the old 
theatre), and that the opera business carried on 
at the Lyceum Theatre was a continuation of the 
opera business carried on at the old theatre 
Covent Garden, the accounts, the capital, the 
balance at the bankers, the existing engagements 
with the artistes, and the stock saved from the 
fire being all transferred from the business of the 
old theatre into and employed at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and that the opera business carried-on 
at the new theatre, Covent Garden, was a con- 
tinuation of the business carried on at the old 
theatre, Covent Garden, and at the Lyceum 
Theatre, the accounts, the capital, the balance at 
the bankers, the engagements of the artistes, and 
the stock employed at the Lyceum being ail 
transferred and employed in the new theatre, and 
that it was a legal transference. That the 
statutory bar of six years is no impediment, and 
has no application to his right to relief in respect 
of Thistlethwayte’s share—the application of such 
statutes being excluded by the fiduciary relation 
existing between the respondent and Thistle- 
thwayte, and by the lien which exists in favour of 
each partner against the other on the partnership 
property and effects, and also by the fact of the 
money recovered and received by the respondent 
from Hughes and others having been so recovered 
and received within six years before the institution 
of this suit. The respondent on the otber 
hand, contends that the undertaking on which 
the 25000 was advanced, was finally de- 
termined by the destruction by fire of the 
Opera House on the 5th March, 1856, when the 
whole of that sum was lost. That the subsequent 
undertaking, known as the Royal Italian Opera, 








Birmingham ; for all the good I do in Birmingham I| inquirer wrong, as in my own case. 
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which no part of the said sum of £5000 was ever 
employed. That the appellant assented to the 
continued employment of the capital of Arthur 
Henry Thistlethwayte down to the time of the 
fire, and is not entitled to charge the respondent 
with the loss of such capital which was occasioned 
by the fire. That as regards profits made since 
the fire, such profits are not attributable to the 
employment of the capital of the late Arthur 
Henry Thistlethwayte, but are entirely attribu- 
table to the respondent's own personal connections 
and exertions, and to fresh capital raised by him- 
self and others, That the appellant is precluded 
by his own laches and acquiescence from claiming 
any interest in, or share of profits of the Royal 
Italian Opera undertaking which the respondent 
has conducted since the fire, and, further that 
under any circumstances the appellant is pre- 
cluded by his own conduct and his distinct refusal 
to have anything to do with the Royal Italian 
Opera, opened and conducted by the respondent 
in the New Opera House at Covent Garden in and 
since May, 1858, from claiming any interest in 
that undertaking or the profits thereof. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, in opening the case for the 
appellant, stated that Mr. Arthur Henry Thistle- 
thwayte, who was an ensign in her Majesty’s 
regiment of Scots Frsilier Guards, died while 
serving with her Majesty’s forces in the Crimea, 
Previous to embarking for the East Mr. Thistle- 
thwayte made his will, by which he bequeathed all 
his “ share and interest of and in the capital, past 
and future profits, property, and goodwill of and 
in the said establishment or undertaking” (Covent 
Garden), to the present appellant and respondent, 
who were his executors in equal shares, as tenants 
incommon. ‘I'he learned counsel then proceeded 
at length to comment upon the facts of the case, 
and also to read extracts from the voluminous 
correspondence which passed between the present 
litigants. ‘The learned counsel submitted that 
the decree of the Vice Chancellor, or so far as it 
limited the right of the appellant to relief, and 
the accounts of profits thereby directed to the 
time of the respondent's entering into the new 
undertaking, in October, 1857, therein mentioned, 
was erroneous, and that the order of the Lord 
Chancellor was erroneous, and that the decree of 
the Vice Chancellor ought to have been and ought 
to be varied by carrying down the right of the 
appellant to relief, and the accounts of the profits 
thereby directed, either to the date of the decree 
or to the time of taking the accounts, and by 
making the necessary consequential variations 
therein. 

The arguments were not concluded when the 
further hearing was adjourned. 

Yesterday the arguments on this appeal from 
the Court of Chancery were resumed on behalf of 
the appellant. 

The Lord Chancellor (addressing the counsel 
for the respondent) said their lordships consider 
that the only question on which the learned 
counsel for the respondent need address them- 
selves is with regard to the statute of limitations. 

Respecting the late Mr. Thistlewayte’s share, 
their lordships have come to the conclusion that, 
so far as the Lyceum Theatre is concerned, when 
it was used for the representation of Italian opera 
after the burning of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
before the theatre was rebuilt, that has nothing 
to do with the case. It is with regard to Mr. 
Thistlethwayte’s interest previously that their 
lordships wish to hear counsel on the statute of 
limitations. 

Mr. Jessel: The question now before your lord- 
ships affects the question of costs, and I must 
therefore go at greater length than I intended 
into the facts of the case. With regard to the 
statute of limitations— 

Lord Chelmsford; The question respecting the 
statute of limitations is a most important 
question. It is a question of general law. 

Mr. Jessel: The present case, my lords, is the 
only case that I can remember where an appel- 
lant, having got the worst of all previous 
judgments, still persists in appealing. Mr. Gye 
would not have appealed against any of the 
previous decisions. 

Lord Westbury: Their lordships wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the appellant has not 
made out any case to follow the partnership into 
the new concern. 

Mr. Jessel then proceeded to address their lord- 
ships on behalf of the respondent, and 

= Roundell Palmer having been heard in 
reply, 

Judgment was postponed. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C., Mr. Townsend, and 
Mr. J. J. Wood appeared for the appellant; and 
Mr. Jessel, Q.C., Mr. N. Lindley, aud Mr. Percy 

Gye for the respondent, 





REVIEWS. 





Warburton’s Shakespeare Copy Books for Schools. 
No.1. London and New York;: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

The leading idea of these copy-books is simple, 
but admirable in its simplicity. It substitutes for 
the didacticism which used to serve us as writing 
exemplars in the old days a series of Shakesperean 
quotations from A to Y. Who does not remember 
the Johnsonian periods and the huge polysyllables 
of the old writing lesson? the Breavry CoMMANDS 
ESTEEM in round text, the Undeviating is the path 
of rectitude or A contented mind is a continual feast 
in small hand, and the portentous large hand, 
running out at the end of the alphabet with those 
mysterious remarks, XENOPHON, YELLOW- 
HAMMER, and ZIMMERMANN. Instead of these, 
the book before us commences with something 
worthy to be remembered in after life. Xenophon 
and Yellowhammer adds to no boy’s knowledge, but 
A light heart lives long, from “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 
and Brevity is the soul of wit (which everybody 
knows, but few remember it comes from ‘‘ Hamlet,’’) 
are texts which may profitably stick in the memory. 
The copy-lines are throughout chosen with praise- 
worthy eclecticism, and are inscribed in the four sizes 
used by writing-masters, so that the pupil has all 
variety. Only one text we find out of harmony with 
the tendency of modern thought. Kings are Earth's 
Gods is a sentiment with a curious smack in these 
Radical days. But Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice ; Men of few words are the best men; One 
touch of nature, €c.'; Uneasy lies the head, &c.; and 
the rest of the ethical sentences ; are unimpeachable, 
We commend the notion of these books to the 
attention of masters and parents, as a happy means 
of familiarising the young with some of the best 
teaching of the great dramatist. 








(Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


‘* Home Song.’ For the Pianoforte. Composed by 

Henry C. Lunn. 

A graceful melody, embellished but not over- 
loaded with appropriate fioriture, the effect being 
tasteful and sufficiently brilliant, without mere tours 
de force or out-of-the-way difficulties. The mode- 
rately proficient player will find much to please, and 
nothing to deter, in the study of this piece. 





“La Féte Villageoise.”’ Morceau Caracteristique. 

Pour le Piano. Par Cuaupiuvs H. CounpEry. 

An effective rustic piece interweaving a taking 
and interesting melody with a piquant and charac- 
teristic accompaniment. It is just the composition 
to arrest the attention of a drawing-room audience, 
and it is sufficiently brief not to weary. There are 
no mechanical difficulties. 





“'Tis my heart singeth sweetly.” Song. Words by 
Exizanetn Youatr. Music by Jamms Cowarp. 
This song possesses three essential character- 

istics, pleasing melody, musicianly treatment as to 
its accompaniment, and peculiar suitableness to the 
verses. ‘The air resembles rather the melody of a glee 
than the modern ballad, and certainly does not lose 
by the contrast. The first verse is in F, the second 
in B flat, the melody of the first being repeated for 
the third and concluding verse with a different ac- 
companiment. The effectis very good. The song is 
evidently the recreation of a skilled musician. It is 
in 3-4 time, the compass 12 notes, C toG; but there 
is an intimation on the first page that the original 
key is G, which makes the air a note higher. 





The Musitechnicon. A new and easy method of 
learning the theory of music. Invented and 
designed by W. Cuaumens Masters, 

This is a little instrument, consisting of a 
diagram on card with moveable slips to be inserted 
in spaces left for the purpose, with the object of 
showing the construction of major and minor 
scales, the common chord and its inversion, 
resolution of discords, &c. By the aid of the 
diagram a great many facts may be learned inde- 











pendently of both the keyed instrument ang 
the musical stave: and in conjunction with 
these it will serve to impress such facts more 
deeply on the memory. The necessity for doing 
something in manipulation will interest juvenile 
students, for whom the instrument is particularly 
suitable. 








(Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 


“In the South.” (‘C'est VEspagne.”) Song, 
From the Opera Bouffe, ‘‘ Les Bavards.” With 
English and French words. Music by J. Orrey. 
BACH. 

A spirited anacreontic, the bright and bustling 
character of the music giving due zest to the senti- 
ment. It is destined, we think, to become popular 
in England, though among a more refined class than 
the usual music-hall attendants, or the youthful and 
persistent sifleurs of our streets. The English 
words convey well the spirit of the original lines; 
a servile translation has been wisely avoided. Tho 
key is D flat, 6-8 time, compass O to G, 12 notes, 





Mendelssohn's First Concerto in G minor (Op. 25), 
Arranged for the Pianoforte. By J. Rummen. 
There are so few pianists who have the oppor- 

tunity of playing a Concerto with an orchestra, that 
the reduction of a work of the kind to the capabili- 
ties of a single instrument will confer a favour upon 
many. The student particularly, whose ambition 
impels him to tackle such music, will be glad to 
have the gaps filled up for him in a musicianly and 
conscientious manner. Mr. Rummel appears to 
have bestowed considerable pains on his arrange. 
ment, and to have retained as much as lies within 
the powers of good players generally. Occasional 
indications, of the best fingering will assist the 
hesitating student. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Gavotte and Rondo. From Bach’s Sixth Violin 

Sonata. Transcribed by W. 8S. Rocxsrro. 

A good%transcription, which will introduce this 
quaint movement to thousands who would never 
have known it in its original form. We can hardly 
imagine a more useful piece of the kind for 
students. 





‘* But Thou didst not leave.” Handel. Arranged 
by G. F. West. 
The latest addition to the Sacred Gems from the 
great masters, and in every respect equal to its 
predecessors, 








(Merztzr & Co.] 


Ferdinand Hiller’s Grand March. Composed for 
the opening of the International Exhibition, 1871, 
Arranged by H. W. Goopsan. 

A more familiar and a very effective arrangement 
of the march than that by the composer. Mr. 
Goodban has shown considerable skill both in what 
he has omitted and what he has retained. 








{Dorr Axp Srewakt. ] . 


Guillaume Tell. Rossini’s celebrated Terzetto. 
‘* Al tuo materno sen,” arranged for the Pianoforte 
by Cuarnues Sauaman. 

A musicianly transcription of this favourite trio, 
affording room for the display of considerable execu- 
tive ability, without any insuperable difficulties or 
passages of mere brilliancy. The piece cannot fail 
to interest both player and listeners. 








{Dunoan Davison. ] 


I saw thee weep. Poetry by Lonp Byron, Music by 

Frank Nats. 

A pleasing setting of Byron’s well-known lines, 
which sung by a light tenor voice with care and 
expression will be sure to find admirers. The key is 
A flat, common time ; the yoice ranging from E to A, 
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Gxcerpta Varia, 


Mustcan Lonpon 1n 1800.—At the beginning of 
this century the Haymarket, the Pantheon, and the 
Hanover Square Rooms were the chief scenes of mu- 
sical action. From time to time there was a Handel 
festival in Westminster Abbey or York Minster. 
English operas were produced profusely larded with 
ballads, and Italian, occasionally German and 
French operas were adapted for the English public, 
with additional bravura and comic points; and 
last, but not least, there were the symphonies of 
Haydn, regarded by the enthusiasts with tho same 
sort of favour as Schumann’s music is now by 
amateurs, and stigmatized by the general public as 
the music of the future. Such was the state of 
affairs about the year 1800. ‘Towards 1816 the 
opera-goers, being terribly tired of the old Italian 
and French operas, began to discover the merits of 
Gluck and ~ Mozart. Soon afterwards Rossini 
arrived in England, and was immediately proclaimed 
to be the greatest musician that ever lived. The 
connoisseurs still held fast to Beethoven and Mozart, 
but for a time the brilliancy of the new Italian 
school eclipsed everything. Then came Weber, who, 
with the assurance of a bold and electric genius, 
preferred to serve two masters, and succeeded to 
some extent in producing the most fascinating com- 
promise between the scientific harmonies of 
Germany and the sensuous melodies of Italy. Asa 
natural consequence, neither country has ever for- 
given him: he has been weighed in the Italian 
balance, and found too heavy; and in the German, 
and found too light.—‘' Music, its Origin and Influ- 
ence,” in the Quarterly Review. 


A Rivicutovs Dream.—I (Dickens) had a good 
piece of absurdity in my head a night or two ago. I 
dreamed that somebody was dead. I don’t know 
who, but it’s not to the purpose. It was a private 
gentleman, and a particular friend; and I was 
greatly overcome when the news was broken to me 
(very delicately) by a gentleman in a cocked hat, 
top boots, and a sheet. Nothing else. ‘Good 
God!’’ I said, “‘is he dead?” ‘He is as dead, 
sir,’ rejoined the gentleman, ‘as a door nail. But 
we must all die, Mr. Dickens; sooner or later, my 
dear sir.’ ‘*Ah!” I gaid. ‘‘Yes, to be sure. 
Very true. But what did he die of?” The gentle- 
man burst into a flood of tears, and said, in a voice 
broken by emotion: ‘‘He christened his youngest 
child, sir, with a.toasting fork.’ I never in my 
life was so affected as at his having fallen a victim 
to this complaint. It carried a conviction to my 
mind that he never could have recovered. I knew 
that it was the most interesting and fatal malady in 
the world; and I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a 
convulsion of respectful admiration, for I felt that 
this explanation did equal honour to his head 
and heart !—‘‘ Our Whispering .Gallery,” in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Avuper’s Hasirs.—The valiant octogenarian could 
count the years of his green old age double, for he 
had always shortened his nights and added to his 
days. He never devoted more than three or four 
hours to sleep; this was a habit adopted in his 
twentieth year. ‘At that period,” he said to me, 
“it was the full dawn which, bursting into my bed- 
room, used to warn me that it was time to extin- 
guish my lamp.” When the breakfast hour struck, 
Auber had done his day’s work, as mechanics say. 
Wait a moment, and you shall see how he refreshed 
himself after the fatigues of composition and his 
long watchings. Only a few years ago, he used to 
ride regularly on horseback before breakfast. He 
afterwards substituted for this hippic exercise a drive 
in-an open carriage through the Bois de Boulogne, 
but the hour was no longer a fixed one; it was 
sometimes in the morning, and sometimes in the 
afternoon, that you met him in the Grande Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, seated in a corner of the 
carriage, and plunged in thought, or with his eyelids 
half-closed. He breakfasted with the frugality of an 
anchorite: a cup of tea and four or five spoonfuls 
of cold milk (he afterwards abolished this meal). 
He generally stopped in till one o’clock; he then 
set out for the Rue Bergére, to manage the affairs of 
the Conservatory. It was during the period between 
his taking off his dressing-gown and putting on his 
frock or tail coat, that visitors or bores, were 
received at the house in the Rue Saint-Georges; he 
greeted the one and the other with the same 
affability, and if he dismissed the second somewhat 
more hastily than the first, he was so skilled in 
strewing with the flowers of politeness the floor of 
his drawing room, that the visitor, thus charmingly 
shown the door, went away enchanted.—Auber. A 
Study. By B. Jouvin. 


Nervous Exuavustion in Perrorminc.—To men 
of strong build and firm will, to men who possess by 
nature the very faculties which they represent, 
dramatic art may offer few anxieties or perils, and 








we know from experience that some of our greatest 
actors have passed through their active careers, ex- 
tending over a long life, without suffering beyond 
other men ; but if my experience serves me rightly, 
the majority of players are very differently placed. 
A man in the studio can labour at works of art 
calmly and quietly, thinking deliberately as he 
touches the inanimate canvas, of what can be said 
of the result. But this is very different from the art 
in which the man transforms his own body into art, 
and appears suddenly before a crowd, exhibiting 
himself in attitude and character personifying what 
he has never seen. ‘To get up to this ordeal, the 
intensest labour and presence of mind are required, 
the strongest volition, the most refined ideal. We 
have an illustration of this intensity in those cases 
common, I believe, to almost every player—when 
the artist, at his first appearance, is said to be 
‘stage struck,” when for the moment the circulation 
stands still, when the muscles are rigid and the face 
deathly. That is the first, and probably the most 
painful ordeal, but it is an ordeal which rarely 
ceases altogether with the first appearance. With- 
out manifesting itself with the same active symptoms 
as those that are combined at the stage-struck 
period, it keeps alight a nervous irritable excitement, 
which ifttensifies up to the period when the time 
arrives for taking part in a performance, and then 
gradually subsides during the performance, or is 
even transformed into enthusiasm, to be followed, 
when the excitement is over, by a depression that 
may amount even to despair, a depression which 
applause and admiration do not satisfy, but which 
unjust or unfair criticism goads into melancholy or 
apathy. Under these influences, many of our really 
best players sink into second or third positions, not 
because they are wanting in the talent to stand first, 
but for the simple reason that they prefer the ease 
of mediocrity. For this reason, some of our players 
who do not stand first, owing to the constant irrita- 
tion to which they are subjected, become cross, 
irritable, or desponding, finding no satisfaction in 
the temporary approbation which they achieve, but 
overwhelming chagrin at every shade of disappoint- 
ment. Still more, in the very act of sustaining of 
certain characters on the stage, vehement physical 
efforts are called forth, which demand a degree of 
muscular exertion, mental strain and expenditure of 
vital force altogether, of which the mere looker-on 
has no adequate conception. Take the play of 
‘* Othello” for instance, as indicating the character 
of the labour that is required of the actor. The 
mere effort of speaking such a play well is beyond 
the reach of ninety-nine men out of a hundred; but 
add to the speech the action, the studied expression, 
the passion,—what can be more onerous, exciting, 
or severe? In the intensity of the passion the brain 
is so tense as if it would distend the rigid skull, 
while all common surroundings are lost to view. 
The labours of the players tell on the brain and the 
heart. The heart becomes irregular in its action; 
then, for a time, large and overstrong, and finally 
degenerate, feeble, and uncertain. With this there 
are combined excessive timidity, sleeplessness, 
persistent dyspepsia, paralysis, and gradual decay. 
Whenever sensations thus excited lead the actor, 
unfortunately, to resort to stimulants ; when without 
a stimulant he is unable to meet his audience, or to 
recover from his labour, he is beginning to suffer 
from a second delusion, more fatal than the first.— 
Discoveries in Practical Physic. By Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Honorary 
Physician to the Royal Literary Fund, 


Puancufé’s Panentace.—My father was the 
youngest son of Paul Planché and Marie Anne 
Fournier, his first wife. He was born in 1734, bap- 
tised at the French Protestant Chapel, Leicester 
Fields, and received the name of Jacques from a 
godfather who rejoiced in the magnificent appella- 
tion of Jacques de Guyon de Pampeluna, as I have 
recently discovered from the registers of that chapel, 
preserved at Somerset House; but who or what 
that illustrious foreigner may have been I am 
wofully ignorant. My principal reason for men- 
tioning the exact date of my father’s baptism is to 
record the fact that when twelve years old he passed 
over Tower Hill during the execution of the rebels 
Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, August 18th, 1746. 
An old gentleman, the late Mr. William Dance 
(father of Charles, my collaborateur in the Olympic 
Revels and several other pieces), to whom I men- 
tioned the circumstance instantly ‘ capped” it by 
exclaiming ‘‘ My father built the scaffold!’ My 
grandfather must have remembered the battle of 
Blenheim. My father was born before the battle 
of Culloden, and lived to read the accounts of the 
battle of Waterloo; and in the reign of William IV, 
I was talking to a hale and hearty octogenarian, 
whose father was born in the reign of William III., 
and whose grandfather probably had seen Charles 
(I. My grandfather did not long survive my 
father’s birth; and he with his brothers and sisters, 
were too soon made miserable by a step-mother, 
who, as I have often heard my father say, drove 





him, still a mere boy, out of the house by her cruel 
conduct. He made his way to Geneva, where he 
learned the art and mystery of watchmaking, and 
was in Paris in 1757, where he saw Damien taken 
to execution for the attempt to assassinate 
Louis XV. One of the most tender-hearted of 
human beings, he had not tarried on Tower Hill 
to see the axe fall upon Lord Kilmarnock ; IT need 
scarcely say he did not followthe proéession to 
witness the tearing asunder of a fellow-creature 
by four horses. Recollections by J. R. Planché, in 
London Society. 


Criss rrom tHE Enouist.—The truth is that 
many of our English melodies have been appro- 
priated by other nations, and it certainly is too bad 
for others to steal our music and then charge us with 
having none. Playford's ‘‘ Dancing Master,” that wo 
have mentioned, became known all over Europe, 
and furnished tunes for several foreign collections. 
Our old friend, *‘ John Anderson, my Jo” is found 
in this collection, under the title of “The Duke of 
Norfolk, or Paul's steeple.” ‘Jenny's bawbee” 
came also from this side of the Tweed, and the 
same may be said of ** Ye banks and braes,” ‘* Muir- 
land Willie” and many others. ‘“ Comin’ thro’ the 
rye’’ was first sung in a London theatre, to words 
beginning— 

“ If a body meet a body, going to the fair, 
If a body kiss a body, need a body care ;’ 
so that in this case words, with slight alterations, as 
well as the music, were taken “a th’gither” by our 
canny friends in the North. The music of “ Jock o’ 
Hazledean,” the words of which Scott finished so 
excellently, is another old English tune known as 
“ Northern Nanny,” and also as ‘ In January Last,” 
and the same English parentage may be traced to 
**T lo’e na Laddie,” ‘* Woo'd and Married,” ‘ John, 
come kiss me now,” and many others.—Old Music in 
Cassell’s Magazine. 

Bauiaps AND BALuAp-MAKERS.— Let us remember 
the fact that ballads have been, as Fletcher said 
long ago, the real laws of a country; that they have 
pervaded every rank of society; mingled like currents 
of air with men’s loves, hatreds, enthusiasms, patri- 
otic passions; passed from the lips of the minstrel 
himself to those of the ploughman in the field, the 
maid by the well, (singing perchance, as in that 
exquisite scene in ‘Guy Mannering: ” 

« Are these the links of Forth, she said, 

Or are they the crooks of Dee, 
Or the bonnie woods of Warroch-head, 
That I sae faiu wad see.”) 

the reaper among the sheaves, the herdsman in the 
noon-tide solitude of the hill or in the snow-buried 
shieling, the babe in the nursery, or the little maid 
in her solitude—how strange and holy !—with God 
for her only companion, while wandering to school 
through woods and wildernesses; and the soldier 
resting after tbe fatigues of a day of blood, or 
returning to his mountain home when the wars are 
over, to the music of one of its own unforgotten 
songs. Who remembers not the ploughman in 
“ Don Quixote” who, as he goes forth to his morn- 
ing labour, is singing the ancient ballad of * Ronces 
Valles ?”’ And add still further, as an illustration 
of the power and charm of ballad poetry, that 
Homer, the earliest and all but the greatest of 
poets, was a ballad-maker; that Shakespeare 
condescended to borrow stanzas, and plots, and 
hints from old English ballads; and that many of 
our best modern poetic productions—Coleridge’s 
‘« Cristabel” and ‘‘ Rime of the Anciente Marinere,” 
Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads” Southey's “ Old 
Woman of Berkeley,’ Allan Cunningham's best 
lyries,, Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” some 
of Tennyson’s well-known verses, and innumerable 
more—are imitations in style, or in spirit, or in 
manner, or in all three, of those wild, early 
spontaneous, immortal strains, Life of Sir Walter 

Scott, Bart.—By the Rev. George Gilfillan, 

Scorr’s Doa.—Sir Walter (Scott) asked me if I 
had seén his own room. I said I had not. “ Oh, 
then step this way ” I followed into his private study, 
and was greeted by the slight growl of a large dog 
lying on the hearth-rng. ‘Oh, poor Nimrod—he 
knows you are an artist—for ever since his likeness 
was taken, he carefully runs away from all the 
artist race. Poor fellow! well, go uway then, 
there ;"°—and he shnt the door, and I was in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the all-creating author of 
‘* Waverley.”—Life and Letters of William Bewick, 
Artist, Edited by Thomas Landseer, A.R.A. 








Hontowar’s Friis axp Oinruant.—Debility, Consumption — 
In no disease are the results of the alterative and tonle influence 
of these invalnable remedies more apparent or more gratifying 
than in that feeble condition of the body which precedes con- 
suzz tion. A change for the better is observed ere this treat- 
ment has been followed for a week, and the improvement 
steadily progresses ; the encroaching emaciation and mental 
depression gradually give place to health, stcength, and cheer- 
fulness, The Ointioent should be rubbed most diligently between 
the shoulders, on the chest, and left side, at least twice a day, 
{wo Pills should be takea nightly, whe alr should be sought, 
solids eaten, slops avoided. This treatment, duly followed, will 
soon arrest both coagh and feverishness. 
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N. L.—Letter received: it shall be answered next week. 


*.* We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


OGhe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——~—.——_ 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W, 
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The Holborn Theatre re-opens in August. 





There was a Cat Show at the North Woolwich 
Gardens on the 26th and 27th of July. 





Another operatic concert and promenade concert 
is to be given in the Albert Hall on the 5th prox. 





Mr. J. Matthews has been appointed Choir Master 
at St. Mary’s, Stoke-Newington, vice Mr, J. Rudkin 
resigned. 





Mr, J. Rudkin, R.A.M., has been appointed to the 
bass vacancy at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, 
vice Mr. J. Matthews resigned. 





Several of the Paris papers contradict the rumour 
of the serious illness of Mdme. Georges Sand, for 
which there is happily no foundation, 





Mr. Walter Montgomery has taken the Gaiety 
Theatre for a short season to produce ‘the works 
of the best authors.” He commences with 
‘* Hamlet” on Monday, the 81st. 





We hear rumours of a Children’s Theatre to be 
established at the Charing Cross house: the bill to 
be entirely performed by children. Master Manley 
is spoken of as the probable manager. 





W. Hepworth Dixon, Esq., will preside at the 
banquet to be held on Tuesday, August 15th, at 
the Great Hall, Cannon Street Hotel, in celebration 
of Scott’s centenary. The Duke of Manchester, 
Lord Lytton, and Dr. Ramsay are announced as 
vice-presidents. 

A hint to the English theatre-goer comes from the 
Corea. The theatrical company at the Corea 
(mausoleum of Augustus) attempted to bring out 
“ Frou-Frou,” but it has literally been hissed off the 
stage, as was also the case at one of the larger 
theatres. The whole spirit of the people has been 


The death is announced of Delsarte, the great 
singing-master of Paris. He had an immense 
reputation, and a prodigious influence over his 
pupils. He not only knew music and art perfectly, 
but he could talk brilliantly, and his conversation 
was inspiring. He has turned out some of the finest 
artists of the day : Mdlle. Marimon being among his 
pupils. 





France is officially going out of mourning. The 
brass band of the Republican Guard played (from 4 
to 6) for the first time, in Les Quinconces deg 
Maronniers, in the Versailles Gardens. There is 
now to be music every day, the band of the Engineers 
alternating with the Republican Guard. At the 
same time we hear that bands play in the Tuileries 
Gardens in Paris. 





The Balfe Memorial Committee include Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Charles 
Kehali, Mr. E. Coleman, Mr. Thomas Chappell, Dr, 
Wylde, Mr. Charles Gruneisen, and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault (hon. secretary). The bankers to the 
fund are Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Pall 
Mall East. The subscriptions already received 
amount to £600. 





La Societa Lirica, Belgravia, terminated its second 
annual series of practices on Monday last. The 
program included solos and concerted pieces from 
Méhul’s ‘* Joseph,”” Weber's ** Preciosa,” Cherubini’s 
** Les Deux Journées,’’ Wagner's “ Lohengrin,” &c, 
The whole of the music was performed by a semi- 
choir and a band of twelve amateurs and professors, 
and afforded great delight to the visitors present. 





It is proposed to present a memorial to Signor 
Mario on his retirement from the stage. To 
promote this object a committee has been formed, 
consisting of the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of 
Beaufort, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Viscount Sydney, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., 
Mr. F. Gye, and other gentlemen, Colonel Napier 
Sturt, M.P., has undertaken the office of hon, 
secretary. 





The Court Journal informs its readers that the 
new name for spiritism is ‘‘ physic force,” and adds, 
‘rather a plagiarism in patent pills in general.” 
Our contemporary has evidently seen the word 
‘‘ psychic” for the first time, and imagined it 
was a misprint. On another page the Court Journaj 
repeats the statement (with variation) that the 
forthcoming complete works of George Sand “ will 


studies of our time. 





An action for libel was brought on Tuesday by 
a Bachelor of Music, Mr. Stephen George Hatherley, 
of Wolverhampton, against the Guardian newspaper. 
Mr. Hatherley has adopted the faith of the Greek 
Church and was ordained deacon by the Patriarch, 
in virtue of his representation that there was an 
English speaking Greek Church community in 
Wolverhampton. Letters were published in the 
Guardian impugning the bond fides of this repre- 
sentation; hence the action, The jury awarded 40s. 
damages and costs. 





Charpentier, the publisher—the Bohn of Paris— 
whose yellow-covered volumes at three and a half 
francs are known all over the world, has died. He 
revolutionised the publishing business in Paris by 
his cheap volumes, and made for himself a great 
fortune by his enterprise and good sense. Evi- 
dently, however, he made many enemies among 
authors, who complain of him as hard, grasping, 
despotic, and altogether intolerable. Sarcey has 
written a savage attack upon him, which concludes 
with a spiteful epitaph. 





Sig. Mario’s testimonial, presented to him after 
his benefit consists of an elegant octagon-shaped 
casket, richly ornamented with gold mounts at 
each corner, and having a medallion, on which 
was engraved an inscription in verse. Another gift 
was an ivory cigar-case, mounted in gold, and 











roused to protest against ‘‘ French corruption.” 
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mounted by the marquis’s coronet of his illustrious | appears that this irritable cobbler objected to the | run amuck at his native land? The Globe notice 


race, with these lines beneath :—* Pietosi dissero 
gli dei, O da la terra una volta la musica del Ciel, E 
lc labbre tocearono di Mario,” It was given by a lady, 
with a wreath of bay leaves. 

Poetry drinks its inspiration frequently from a 
queer tap. We learn that the tap of Henry Carey 
for ‘Sally in our Alley’ was as follows :—A shoe- 
maker’s apprentice making holiday with his sweet- 
heart, treated her with a sight of Bedlam, the 
puppet shows, the flying chairs (ups and downs), 
and all the elegancies of Moorfields, and from 
these, proceeding to the Farthing Pye House, he 
gave her a collation of buns, cheesecakes, stuffed 
beef, and bottled ale, through all of which scenes 
the author dogged them, and drew from them his 
little sketch of ‘ Sally in our Alley.” 





An interesting article in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review gives some curious details 
about players and playgoers in the days of good 
“ Queen Bess,” which show how Shakespeare was 
appreciated in his own time. Here, for example, is 
a quotation from the ‘ poetical ’ works of Leonard 
Digges, which will be of interest to all Shakespearean 
critics :— 

“ Let but Falstaff come, 
Hal, Poins, the rest, you scarce shall have a room, 
Allis so pestered. Let but Beatrice 
And Benedick be seen; lo in a trice 
The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full.” 

We have to record the death of Estella Bodenham 
at the early age of twenty-eight. This young actress, 
who was formerly a member of the Drury Lane 
Company and subsequently, in conjunction with 
Miss Augusta Thompson, manageress of the Mary- 
lebone, at the time when English Opera, light dramas 
and burlesque, were in the ascendant at that theatre, 
has been favourably known throughout the provinces 
for the last three years as a very attractive “star.” 
Miss Bodenham died on Saturday last after along and 
very painful illness, although finally her death was 
oceasioned quite suddenly by the bursting of a 
tumour on the brain. 





M. Carvalho, manager of the Théatre Lyrique, 
waited upon M. Jules Simon on Saturday to an- 
nounce that he was a candidate for the direction of 
the Grand Opéra. The Minister received the visitor 
with great urbanity and expressed his pleasure at 
the circumstance, but added that an application in 
due form must be made, which would be examined 
with the numerous others already presented. M. 
Carvalho returned to Paris to draw up his demand, 
and at the railway station encountered M. Halanzier. 
Some conversation ensued, and the former men- 
tioned his business and his hope of success. The 
latter replied: ‘‘ Do not trouble yourself, my friend, 
for here is my nomination signed last night by M. 
Jules Simon himself.” 





We hear of a bond fide benefit resulting from an 
Risteddfod. This is the elevation into notice of 
Mr. Joseph Parry, a member of the Royal Academy 
of Music, who a few years ago was an iron-worker in 
the United States, gaining his livelihood as an 
ordinary mechanic. The Eisteddfod of Swansea 
brought him to notice, and drew him to England, 
which he leaves with the well-earned distinctions of 
the membership of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and a musical degree gained at the University of 
Cambridge. The work of competition at the 
Eisteddfod was so far above the average that Sir 
Sterndale Bennett and Mr. Brinley Richards 
thought it must have been a plagiarism from Bach. 
But investigation established Parry’s claims. Mr. 
Parry is now returning to America, with his blushing 
honours thick upon him. 

Horspool, the fanatic cobbler of Lincoln, has been 
getting into hot water again with the theatrical 
people in that town. The fines inflicted and the 
warnings from the Bench have had no effect upon 
him, and he has now taken to seize the theatre 
boards from their proper places and has also been 
foolish enough to assault a police-constable. It 


production of the well-known play of “ The| 
Hypocrite.” He objected also to the bantering 

announcement of the manager that the pit at his | 
theatre was not bottomless, but perfectly roomy and | 
comfortable. The consequence of all this is that | 
the cobbler has been fined again, and the Magistrates | 
have expressed a determination to keep on fining | 
him until he is sensible enough to keep his tongue | 
quiet and his hands off the police. 

During the German occupation of France the 
enemy respected the property of at least one 

celebrated dramatist. At Sardou’s place at La Jon- 

chére not an article has been carried off, and so | 
pleased is the dramatist with the order and cleanli- 
ness the enemy has left behind that he declares his 

bold intention of introducing a Prussian into his 

new piece, and giving him a good réle. Itis evident 

that the dramatist must be appreciated at Berlin, for 
the only trace of the passage of the German hosts at 

La Jonchére was found in the shape of a written 

card affixed to the bedroom chimney :—* Monsieur 
Sardou,—Your chimney must have troubled you, for 
it smoked confoundedly. It has been rectified, and 

will smoke no more. To think of a man of your 

talent being condemned to endure such a nuisance ! 

We had but to make it a chimney &@ la Prussienne, 

and it was cured instantly. Could not the hint be 

taken for many other things in France ?” 





Mr. R. D. Munson, a native of Williston, Ver- 
mont, has devoted ten of his fourscore years to 
the achievement of a clock that is more ingeni- 
ously complicated than the Strasbourg timekeeper, 
and vastly more serviceable. It runs eight days, 
and the dial marks the second, minute, hour, and 
day of the week, month, and year; a thermometer 
rests against its pendulum, giving the state of the 
temperature ; the ball of the pendulum contains a 
miniature timepiece, which derives its motive 
power solely from its vibrating position, and keeps 
accurate time; with this there is a delightful mu- 
sical apparatus, which plays an air at the end of 
each hour, and it is piously precontrived so as to 
play only sacred tunes on Sunday, beginning and 
ending with the ‘‘ Doxology.”’ On national holidays 
the airs are diversified with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” &c. 
This wonderful timepiece presents a black walnut 
front ten feet high, twenty inches wide, and ten 
deep, and is embellished with profuse scroll-work 
and national designs. 





An estimable man as well as a comedian of con- 
siderable humour has passed away in Mr. Frank 
Matthews, whose death is regretted alike by the 
many whom it was his province to amuse, and 
those who knew him in his private life. Mr. Frank 
Matthews, who died in London on Tuesday at the 
age of sixty-five, had been upon the London stage 
for more than forty years, having made his first 
appearance at the Old English Opera House in 
July, 1829. From that period, as a member of 
Covent Garden, the Olympic, the Lyceum, and the 
Princess’s Theatre, he remained prominently before 
the public; and, not less for his long association 
with the brightest names in theatrical history than 
for his own merits as a genial dramatic humorist, 
he was ever welcomed as one of the most firmly- 
established of metropolitan favourites, His last 
engagement was at the Court Theatre, where he 
performed so recently as last May. The funeral 
ceremony is arranged to take place on Saturday 
next, at Bromptom Cemetery, the hour fixed for the 
interment being twelve o'clock. 





The Globe brings a strong charge against the 
Director of the Musical Union which ought to be 
established or refuted. It says: 


“We are obliged to join issue with Mr. Ella every 
time we meet him in print. His habitual denigra- 


from which we quote concludes with an unique 
specimen of foggy English. 

* The ‘ assistance ’ at the musical union is neither 

too small to call forth the highest powers of those it 
‘assists,’ nor too large to ensure the quiet jndis- 
pensable to their manifestation.” 
To deny the Musical Union the compliment of 
capital initials is unkind; but what does the writer 
mean by his ‘‘ assistance” which “assists”? It is 
not French, and it certainly is not English. 





The effect of burlesque upon the brain is appre- 
ciable in a Standard notice of Mr. Byron’s ‘ Giselle,” 
which concludes with the following melancholy 
archaism of jocularity. 

Any one who does not coincide with us has but to 
go inside the Olympic and conviction will dawn on 
his unwilling brain. 

This desolate quip of coincide and go-inside had 
evidently been weighing on the writer's mind all 
through the critique, and inciting him to eccentricity ; 
for a sentence or two before we find him talking 
about the Olympic as “the house of which Mr. 
Byron is lessee and author.” Mr. Byron lessee of 
the Olympic! In haste (supposing Mr. Liston to 
have been violently made away with) we turned to 
the advertisement of the Olympic; but there the 
honourable name of Liston remained. Then, Mr. 
Byron author of the Olympic! That we gave up as 
an inscrutable mystery—one of those awful arcana 
of Nature into which it becomes not finite intelli- 
gences to pry. But reading on we came upon the 
‘*goak” of coincide and go-inside, and then the 
melancholy truth dawned upon us. The writer's 
brain had temporarily softened under too much 
burlesque. 

Mr. Henry Neville lectured at a meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
held last week, on ‘* The Stage,” with its relation to 
the Fine Arts; its origin, influence, and present 
position. The author showed clearly that, properly 
applied, the Drama is a fine art capable of effecting 
much public good, which he said, in this age of 
educational advancement, should not be overlooked, 
but reformation is required. Government support 
and recognition should be given, as abroad, which 
would cast its rays of improvement over the whole 
Profession, and the public would benefit by it 
accordingly. The Stage should not be given over 
to mere amusement ; there is now too much * bread — 
and butter’? acting—so many taking to it not for 
itself, or from that feeling which makes it precious 
to the artiste because it is his art, but merely as a 
vehicle by which to gain their daily bread. There 
are numerous scholars and gentlemen in the pro- 
fession ; why should not honour, and even title, be 
within their reach? The Royal Academy at once 
raised Joshua Reynolds to a title. Music has done 
the same for Michael Costa and Julius Benedict, 
Why should not the Drama give us Sir William 
Macready ? 





It is proposed to remove that sepulchre of 
cabbage-leaves and liquid refuse yclept Covent 
Garden Market, and transfer the refuse and cabbages 
to Farringdon Street. It seems the Duke of Bedford 
and the stall-keepers do not get on well together : 
his Grace is accused of an unaccommodating spirit, 
and his tenants assert that it is through him thatin 
wet weather the stalls are flooded—the water 
standing five or six inches on the ground. Hence 
the fruit becomes useless, and being thrown asido 
finds its way to the barrows and baskets of the coster- 
mongers, by whom, in its half-decayed state, it is 
retailed in the poor districts, creating diarrhaa and 
other diseases among the lower classes. It is also 
asserted that Mr. Gye, the lessee of the Royal 
Italian Opera premises, asked the permission of the 
Duke of Bedford to open the Floral Hall as a fruit 





tion—in his ‘Synoptical Analysis ’—of English 
music, musicians theoretical and practical, perform- 
ances, audiences, science, taste, judgment, &c., is as 
unjustifiable as it is wearisome.” 
Surely it would be so, if it were habitual, or even 
frequent. But is Mr. Ella really so shocking a 
sceptic as this? Where or in what print does he so 





and vegetable market ; offering at the same time to 
indemnify his Grace against the expense of altera- 
tions, and to pay 25 per cent. on the tolls. His 
Grace, however, refused the offer. Under these 
circumstances the market-gardeners and stall-keepers 
feel themselves compelled to look out for some 
other place. In the interest of the theatres we are 
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disposed to hope dirty Covent Garden Market will 
be removed, It is an eyesore and reproach: it is a 
century behind the markets of Liverpool and 
Manchester alike as to cleanliness, comfort, and 
extent ; and as the Duke of Bedford is recalcitrant, 
there is no reason why such an anachronism should 
continue. But if the market is removed what is to 
become of the space? Forbid that we should have 
another Leicester Square ! 





During the visit of the King of Italy to Naples, 
his Majesty visited the circus of M. Guillaume. He 


is fond of horsemanship, and rarely misses an 
opportunity to go to a theatre where equestrian per- 
formances are the staple of attraction. But Victor 
Emmanuel is also fond of a good cigar, and in the 


box of M. Guillaume’s theatre pulled out his cigar 
case with the object of lighting up as usual, when an 
ominous placard caught his eye :—‘'E prohibito 
di fumare.” The King returned the cigar into the 
case with a vexed look; and an officer of the Court 
stole out to inform the proprietor of his Majesty’s 
disappointment. M. Guillaume hastened to the 
Royal box, and with a bow informed His Majesty 
that he was quite at liberty to smoke. The King, 
however, replied that he, above all others, could not 
violate an order; he could not think of smoking 
whilst those placards remained there. ‘ Very wel,” 
said the obliging impresario, ‘‘ they shall be taken 
down.” This was no sooner said than done, and 
His Majesty lighted his Royal cigar. But no sooner 
had he done so than everybody in the theatre fol- 
lowed suit, and from hundreds of mouths such a 
cloud of smoke was blown as has seldom been seen 
in a place of public entertainment before. 

In the garden court of the Freneh annexe at the 
International Exhibition there are some ingenious 
musical toys. A Zouave trumpeter, life size, or 
rather more than that, stands bolt upright in a glass 
case. On the door being opened the warrior makes 
a military salute in excellent style, after which he 
raises the trumpet to his lips and sounds the signal 
for some soldierly duty. He has the power of play- 
ing six different calls, the last being the retreat. 
The effect is very odd, heightened by the natural 
movement of the head and the calm expressiveness 
of the eyes. The price of this trumpeting gentle- 
man, we believe, is 4000 frances, and four or five 
have been sold since the invention was perfected, 
one being destined for South America. The whole 
of the mechanism is contained in the body of the 
figure. No less attractive, though much smaller, is 
an automaton cat, with a singularly life-like expres- 
sion. This sagacious looking creature stands on 
her hind legs and plays with her fore paws over the 
strings ofa harp. Music is heard as if proceeding 
from the instrument, and the pseudo-puss moves her 
head with a sententious air from side to side, as if 
fascinated with her own performance, so unlike that 
for which cats are generally celebrated. Her eyelids 
rise and fall, her mouth opens wider than at first, 
and she utters an appreciative cry, to the immense 
amusement of the spectators. So perfect an illusion 
would assuredly scare the most sceptical of mice, 
while the highly accomplished manner of the 
creature suggests the idea of a South Kensington cat 
trained in some particular department of the fine 
arts. 





The forthcoming performance of the “ Ring of the 
Nibelungen" at Bayreuth, will, it is calculated, cost 
300,000 thalers—i.e., £45,000. A single seat to 
witness it is quoted at £45. The following pro- 
nunciamiento has been issued by Wagner to “the 
friends of art ” :—The festival stage-play, ‘‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen,” shall be completely performed, 
under my especial direction, on three principal 
evenings, immediately succeeding each other, and on 
a preliminary evening, and similarly repeated twice 
in the two next weeks. Bayreuth is selected as the 
place of performance, and one of the summer months 
of 1873 as the time. A special theatre will be 
erected for the purpose. The internal arrangements 
of this theatre will be perfectly adapted to my 
peculiar aims, while its external ornamentation and 
solidity will correspond with the means placed at 





my disposal. For the erection, as well as for the 
scenic arrangements of the theatre to suit the 
especial purpose of the performance of my festival 
stage-play, I devote the time from the autumn of this 
year, 1871, to the spring of 1873. The singers and 
the musicians, who have been selected by me during 
the interval, as the best, will then assemble in Bay- 
reuth, for the purpose of exercising themselves in 
the parts of the festival play. Fifteen hundred 
convenient seats shall be placed at the disposal of 
the promoters of my undertaking, who, by means of 
an association of friends, in whose hands I place 
the sole management of this branch of the measures 
to be taken, shall have collected money enough for 
carrying out my plans. These well-wishers will 
receive the name and the rights of patrons of the 
festival stage-play at Bayreuth, while the carrying 
out of the enterprise itself will be left exclusively to 
my knowledge and my exertions. The real estate 
accruing from this common enterprise shall be con- 
sidered placed at my disposal, and subject to such 
future arrangements as [ shall consider most 
appropriately serviceable to the sense and the ideal 
character of the undertaking. The details of realiza- 
tion connected with the work of procuring the 
necessary pecuniary means I leave entirely to those 
near friends who will consent to take that trouble on 
themselves, and whose exertions I thankfully greet 
both as a satisfactory proof of their active zeal in 
the cause of German art, and of the universal con- 
fidence reposed in myself. 








THE EFFECT OF MUSIC IN CANON. 





No observing attendant on the late grand 
performances at Sydenham of Handel’s Canonic 
intermezzi, laid out here and there in his oratorio 
music, could have failed in noting the extra- 
ordinary results of the canonic points and 
passages obtained from band and chorus. The 
tone suddenly became much more pure and 
transparent ; there was more breadth and depth; 
less noise, but more real tone; the resonancy of 
the so-called ‘‘ sonorousness’’ was invaded, and 
brilliancy yielded toa body of light and shade 
that so interested the ear as to produce the 
apparent result of somewhat like double the 
quantity of tone from the united efforts of the 
vocalists and orchestra. Take for example, the 
chorus ‘‘ Egypt was glad at their departing,” a 
chorus by Kerl, adopted note for note by Handel, 
and a composition written here and there in canon, 
and again and again in canonic imitation. 
Further, the key isin E minor with the semi- 
tone F natural for the supertonic, and of course 
the sixth, C natural, for its dominant. This 
composition is not, musically speaking, canonic in 
the sense of the canons to be found in the great 
canon chorus of the ‘‘ Messiah,” or those in the 
grand chorus “ Praise the Lord’’ in the “‘ Solomon ;” 
but it is sufficiently so from its instant and 
incisive responses to illustrate the theory; and as 
fact, the Kerl counterpoint told enormously, and 
its performance was one of the best for demon- 
strating the high talent of the band and the 
efficiency of the large chorus. Of course 
the matter of the chorus—the elements of its 
composition—are thirds and sixths, for all pure 
harmony must result, or be analysed, into thirds— 
the fifth being nothing but two thirds—as major 
fifth the first third major, the second minor; as 
minor fifth the first third minor, the second major. 
The key of this chorus is minor; but there is the 
old manner of interweaving the minor thirds with 
the major sixths, relieved by the converse, a man- 
ner which makes the old, “ barbaric,’”’ herculean 
workmanship so stupendous and absorbing. In 
this sort of composition, consisting so much of 
imperfect consonances, and with so few discords, 
the consequences as to tone must be sought in the 
harmonic nature of the intervals, the proportion 
of their beats, the presence or absence of the roots 
generated, and from the generally admitted effects 
of such simple combinations. The old rule of 
Descartes, that the open or prime harmonics, 
such as the major third and the major fifth, are 





the worthier consonances, appears to be breaking 
down; and that in fact the minor third, and 
the duple minor fifth, or the inversion of the 
Tritone, containing as they do more of the 
pure elements of melody—more of consonance and 
what may be called harmonic dissonance— 
maintain a pre-eminent supremacy over their 
more apparently sonorous brethren—the prime 
harmonics. Minor triads were said to be vague 
and declarative of neither key, mode, nor rhythm; 
and the chord of the triple minor thirds from its 
power in removal, and repetition in deeper or 
higher tones without the addition or appearance 
of any other harmony may have given some colour 
to the observation. But this cannot effect the old 
music—the music of the last and preceding 
centuries, for this combination was not then in 
such general use as in the present day. The 
minor key is supposed to be a mere artificial 
collocation of tones and semitones extracted from 
the major relative, and made up of the thirds, or 
middles, lying between the major fifths. Of 
course it is well known that the third of the 
major key is the fifth of the minor, the sixth of 
the major is the tonic minor, and the seventh of 
the major the second of the minor. It may be 
considered therefore that the result of the 
increased power of band and chorus does not arise 
from the mode of the key, but rather from the free 
and continued use of the secondary combinations 
called the imperfect consonances. These are 
denominated “the sweet chords” in music, and 
mathematicians have at times devoted their atten. 
tion to their nature and construction, examining 
into the ratio of their vibrations, and’ the 
consequences flowing from the use of the equal 
temperament. This subject some years ago en- 
gaged the attention of the late Professor De 
Morgan, who communicated to the Royal Society 
a curious and instructive paper which, from ‘its 
great merits and singular usefulness, met with 
more than ordinary cireulation. Mr. Woolhouse 
some years ago also put forth a little work on 
Musical Intervals, in which he touched upon the 
theory of the construction of imperfect conson- 
ances, and he has more recently taken them in 
hand again for fresh and more full explanation. 
The points are—What is the harmonic result of 
this free use of imperfect consonance? What is the 
difference of vibration? Where lies the root or 
grave harmonic? And how and in what way does 
the equal temperament retard the presence of 
the grave harmonic, or fundamental? With 
regard to the chord of tonic in the major key, and 
on the third of the minor, we find that the major 
third is tempered sharp, and the second third, the 
minor, tempered fiat. The fifth itself is also flat, 
and that these intervals beat at the respective 
rates of 10,17, and nearly 1. For all diatonic 
intervals, not exceeding the fifth, the number of 
pulsations of the cycle bringing together the 
concurring sounds in one second is equal to the 
difference between the number of the vibrations 
of the two sounds forming the interval. With 
regard to the minor triad—if the two extreme 
sounds of its first inversion form a perfect sixth 
and free from beats, the two intervals forming 
the chord will always beat at precisely the same 
rate. Here we see a harmony or agreement in 
motion that is indicative of a generally used 
interval, and the question arises what are the 
certain results from this peculiarity ? Does it tend 
to purity of tone? to intensity of tone? to 
general beauty and give more pleasure to the ear? 
Then again, if the component parts of this first 
inversion of the minor triad be slightly tempered, 
the intervals being not altogether perfect, the 
beats produced by the two outside sounds (the 
major sixth) will be equal to the sum of the 
numbers of beats separately caused by the major 
third and the fourth—intervals into which the 
major sixth divides. This is invariably the case 
when the two intervals are tempered both in the 
same way, each sharp, or each flat. But should 
one interval be tempered sharp and the other flat 
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those numbers. Our readers will find in the 
little works by Serre and Surenain Missery some 
clear and useful information, on the results as to 
generation of the ordinary chords in music, their 
combination, and succession. 

Now we come to the operation of the beat, the 
coming in of the sub-harmonic or ground 
tone; and what is the acoustic result of beat, 
or no beat, on the choir and orchestra? what is 
the musical result of sounds beating at precisely 
the same rate, and the beat of sounds each 
tempered flat, or each tempered sharp, or con- 
versely, one sharp and the other flat? Orchestral 
playing is now more true to nature than in former 
days of imperfect tuning, nor do the orchestral 
players or great vocalists pay any very strict 
attention to the sombre veil of the equal temper- 
ament. Dr. Burney, a century ago, in “ Rees’ 
Encyclopredia”’ remarks, ‘‘ No experience has yet 
been brought to show us that the human voice 
sings tempered sounds, not even when accom- 
panied by tempered instruments.” The di- 
visions of the octave of the key are made 
agreeably to those found in nature, and 
some of the more modern theorists have been 
putting out programs for the better proportion of 
the major third, but without any definite propo- 
sition for the compensations demanded by the 
change. The playing of the grand band at the 
recent Handel Festival was not that altogether 
on the equal temperament, for between the band 
and the organ there were at times perceptible 
flutterings, which evidenced an unusual activity 
with sundry underlying harmonies. 

The subject under notice is both curious and of 
interest. The mode of composition called Canon 
has its own peculiar and marked operation on the 
labours of both chorus and instrumentalists. It 
increases their power, it generates a fresh 
and more prominent tone. It consists chiefly of, 
if not altogether of, real harmony—sounds pro- 
gressing from one to the other in what are called 
the simple consonances, and free from the 
dissonance. The minor proportions carry on 
thought and idea, the major are cadential, and 
separate into patches and divisions. Each have 
their characteristic beauty and peculiar splendour; 
but anything that so predominates must have its 
origin and cause. It may be said that Canon is 
mere formal attraction, and that the presence of 
any intensity of sound in this exhibition of 
contrapuntal combination is merely notional or 
ideal: that in fact the imagined result is nothing 
more than the effect of continued stream unvaried 
by the increased pulsation of the open harmonies 
at the first pulsation of the bar. We grant all 
this; but maintain our position that canon, when 
heard from large orchestras and a numerous 
chorus, greatly increases the intensity of tone, and 
that for this effect there must be good and intelli- 
gible cause. It is built upon the broad, long line 
on which the old painters worked; and anything 
which may lay open the secrets of this school of 
composition will be gladly received by artists, and 
must prove of incalculable benefit in these days of 
ehort sight and rapidity of production. 





THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL DRAMA. 





The disparaging account of the state of the drama 
in Melbourne, uttered by Mr. Coppin of that town, 
and printed in our last number has, it seems, pro- 
voked some excitement among our Antipodes. 
The Argus is charged with indignant denials, 
modifications, explanations, of the charge. Mr. 
Coppin is a Melbourne manager ; therefore may be 
supposed to gauge pretty accnrately the theatrical 
taste of his community. But that he does naturally 
gauge it, his disputants deny. One correspondent 
hits him pretty hard in the Argus thus :— 

Messrs. Coppin, Harwood and Co. have had a 
monopoly of the theatres. They have ruled in 
dramatic circles with a high hand. They have done 
what they liked and as they liked. They have 
repressed all attempts at competition. They have 


actress with any claim to ability, and yet they have 
the singular audacity to come forward with a whine, 
and ask us why we don’t go to their theatre. They 
know the reason. Neither good plays spoiled by 
indifferent actors, nor plays bordering on the 
indecent, will replenish the empty coffers of their 
treasury ; but let them gather together a company 
such as years ago was at the Royal, and let them 
recall Mrs. Vincent and Mr. Montgomery from 
America, and the influential, the educated, and 
numerous playgoers of Melbourne will prevent Mr. 
Coppin from again making so humiliating a state- 
= as that with which he favoured us on Monday 
night. 


Of course we have the fond statement about the 
critical capacity of the Melbourne audiences. Every 
town in which theatricals are in a backward state 
takes refuge in this comforting creed—from Edin- 
burgh, where a critical audience numbers four in the 
dress circle and ten jn the pit, to Stoke-Pogis, which 
is highly critical over its annual magic-lantern. 
The Argus correspondents assure us that any actor 
who has once passed the ordeal of a Melbourne 
engagement, receives the passport of the world. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Walter Montgomery, who is in 
England, writes to a daily paper also to protest 
against Mr. Coppin’s assertion. He says :— 


Mr. Coppin chooses to ignore the real prosperity 
of the poetic drama in the Colonies, when he must 
be in full possession of the fact that G. V. Brooke, 
Barry Sullivan, Charles Mathews, and many other 
prosperous actors, have realized handsome incomes, 
and presented to admiring audiences the best works 
of the best masters. A period of depression in 
commerce is not a proof of general commercial ruin. 
The annals of our stage will probably show some 
poor nights to Kean, Macready, and Phelps, but do 
not therefore nullify the broad prosperity or success 
of those great artists or the season. 


We are very glad to learn that Mr. Charles Mathews 
and the others realized handsome “ incomes” in 
Australia: the next best comforting thing would be 
to hear that those who engaged these stars also 
realized handsome incomes. For the complaint of 
Mr. Coppin is not that the star lost, but that the 
manager found himself out of pocket. And Mr. 
Montgomery’s magnificent generalities about annals 
nullifying broad prosperity, and the rest of it, do not 
touch this point. For ourselves we have no faith in 
fine generalities. Ifa manager says, ‘‘ The engage- 
ment of Mr. So-and-so, that artist of acknowledged 
genius, left me five hundred pounds out of pocket,” 
the assurance is to our minds much more significant 
of the amount of public support to be relied on, than 
all the grand talk about annals of our stage nullify- 
ing half the abstract nouns in the dictionary. 

Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of ‘‘ Orion,” who 
writes on the same topic, is much more definite. 
He maintains that the stars do draw large houses in 
Australia, or did in his time. His letter is worth 
producing in extenso. 


During my residence of seventeen years in 
Australia, the legitimate drama had frequent and 
prolonged intervals of public patronage and great 
success, This was more especially the case during 
the time of G. V. Brooke, of Barry Sullivan, of 
Walter Montgomery, and also during the visits of 
Anderson, and of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean. 
They all drew crowded houses. Barry Sullivan made 
a fortune by the legitimate drama in Melbourne, to 
lose it by similar pieces in Holborn. If Mr. Coppin 
produced ‘* Hamlet” in the Theatre Royal, Mel- 
bourne, at a great loss, it is certain that Walter 
Montgomery played that part with a great and well- 
merited gain, not to speak of the constant crowds 
that attended his ‘‘ readings.’ But since that time, 
and indeed for years before the Theatre Royal came 
into Mr. Coppin’s sole hands, the imported mania 
for burlesque had got possession of the stage, and 
the present manager, who has every wish to produce 
better things, now finds that they are of no avail, 
and asks why this is so. He inherits the curse. 
He even loses money now in giving a burlesque 
with ‘* scenery that has never been surpassed,” and 
he might, no doubt, have added, “regardless of 
cost ” in turning scenery, character, and action, into 
ridicule and contempt. It never seems to occur to 
this very clever comedian and truly enterprising and 
honourable manager that burlesque has had its day; 
and from the number of years it has monopolised 
the stage, the satiety and disgust it has engendered, 
has not only worn everybody out, as well as itself, 
but has demoralised the public taste to a degree 
that will require some time for recovery to a healthy 
condition. The most part of the Melbourne 





eflectually weeded out of Melbourne every actor and 


ainful 
manager's letter is his declaration that he could easily 


fill his theatre if he would give “ Jack Sheppard.” 
Perhaps this is too true; but how long would it last? 
After a few weeks all the rogues and vagabonds and 
returned convicts would have had enough of that old 
familiar story. Nothing would then remain but to 
give a ‘ burlesque ” of the renowned Mr. Sheppard 
—the closing scene of his brilliant and laughable 
career being a pas de trois dance, in which himself, 
Sir John Ketch, and a dignified personage in a 
judicial wig, topped by “ the black cap,” should per- 
form a break-down in front of a new and richly-gilt 
“drop” to the admiration of all the rascals then 
and there assembled. ‘* Shocking!” you will say, 
and most truly; but scarcely more shocking than 
the gross burlesques we have so continually 
witnessed of some of the most dignified and noble 
characters of history. 

Now the above, which is a plausible as well as a 
more hopeful account, is yet reconcileable with Mr. 
Coppin’s version. Mr. Coppin says, “ High class 
dramas and good actors no longer pay.”” Mr Horne 
replies, ‘‘ They did pay until you knocked them out 
of fashion with your burlesques.” ‘ And” Mr, 
Coppin’s Melbourne antagonists add, “ your ineffi- 
cient company.’ There is a good deal in the retort. 
Burlesque saps the taste for serious drama, and then 
burlesque itself falls and there is nothing left, 
Again, a stupid company will spoil the best play and 
destroy the illusion of the most accomplished star. 
Let Hamlet be never such a gentleman, it is 
murderous to recognise in Horatio an ex-gasman and 
in Laertes a prononeé carpenter. Yet some 
managers never think of ensemble: they look at the 
sum they pay the star—compare it with the receipts, 
and roar out that the public taste has degenerated, 
because their barndoor company nullifies the attrac- 
tion of the Gastspieler. Another common plaint 
with managers is that Shakespeare and the poetia 
drama does not draw all the year round. Why 
should it? In London itself with its fluctuating 
population of 3,000,000, a theatre devoted to “ plays” 
—i.e. historical pieces, tragedies, &c., in blank verse 
—might be expected to attract audiences throughout 
the year, as in fact the Queen’s succeeds in doing at 
present ; but who can reasonably claim as much for 
Melbourne with its more stationary population of 
150,000? ‘The legitimate drama is a fine elevating 
thing; but even a society of philosophers and 
philanthropists would sicken of it night after night. 
Shall not allowance then be made for mere human 
sinners? Roast beef is a fine healthy food; but 
beef for breakfast, beef for dinner, beef for tea, and 
beef for supper, would, long before the week was out, 
drive the bodphagist to long for the doubtfullest 
sausage, the most hypothetical mutton pie. If these 
poor Melbourners have stood Barry Sullivan, 
Anderson, and Walter Montgomery, no wonder they 
want achange. Admit the human attribute in them, 
and gratify the natural desire. If they hanker for 
‘* Jack Sheppard,” give them ‘' Jack Sheppard :” as 
Mr. Horne says, they won’t want it long; and then 
you can lead them back by easy grades of bouffe, 
comedy, and domestic drama, to the pleasant paths 
of Montgomery again. Tous it seems that managers 
of these outlying regions commit two mistakes, 
They either overdose their audiences with the legiti- 
mate, and moan when that fails to draw; or else 
they pamper them on sickly burlesques, letting each 
outdo the last in extravagance and meretriciousness, 
This plan is even more ruinous than the opposite ; 
for it is impossible to be perpetually climacteric; 
and a time is sure to come when the jaded appetite 
demands a new stimulus which no resource can 
supply. Then the support falls off altogether, and 
the manager groans more than before. 

We are disposed therefore to think that all 
reasons for the alleged degeneracy of public-spirited- 
ness as regards the drama would, on inquiry, 
be found to lie in the method of its presentation, 
and not in a decline of the standard of taste. 
The public—especially a public of two or three 
hundred thousand—wants variety. It will also 
haye natural fluctuations: times when it likes the 
theatre per se, times when it does not care for 
the theatre unless something special is going on; 
times when it has plenty of money to spend, and 
times when it is hard up. These things being 
considered, and a due carefulness as to ensemble 
being regarded, we fancy the results of the year 





will prove that the support accorded to a theatre 
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is a pretty accurate measure of its enterprise. As 
for the ery that the drama is degenerating, we 
regard that as mere blaque, whether it be raised in 
England or the Colonies. The drama always was 
degenerating, from the days of Thespis downwards. 
When the first proscenium was raised, the de- 
generacy began. When, instead of a blank space 
with a written board, some enterprising impresario 
first hit on the idea of scenery, what a fearful 
departure was that from the classic simplicity of 
art! The introduction of gas into the theatre 
was another profanation, that of the lime-light still 
worse. In short if we listen to the parrot-cry 
about the decay of the stage, we discover that 
the stage never had any golden age at all; that 
every age raised the same wail. As for its present 
position, that is of course far less satisfactory than 
it might be, and hopefully than it will be in time to 
come; but that it is worse, generally speaking, than 
in times past, we beg leave to deny. 





THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON MUSIC. 





An essay upon “ Music, its Origin and Influence,” 
in the last number of the Quarterly Review is likely 
at first sight to arrest attention by reason both of 
the wide scope of the subject and the quarter in 
which it is treated. True, upon the origin of music 
as much speculation has already been bestowed as 
is likely to repay itself; and beyond a little banter 
of Mr. Darwin, who first says the musical faculty 
of man is of no use to him, and then that it was 
first acquired by male man in order to charm the 
female, the Quarterly Review does not contribute 
much to our knowledge of the subject. One surmise 
of his, however, strikes one as funny. He imagines 
that the first rude Pan pipe was suggested by the 
blowing of the wind into broken reeds ‘‘as they 
stood up stiffly in some low marsh land or river.” 
If so, the broken reeds must have |been very stiff 
and the wind unusually accommodating to blow down 
perpendicularly. But it is not over the origin of 
music that the writer delays. All that he or any 
one has to say on that point is soon said. It 
is the growth of music in England; the influence 
of certain masters on the art; and the desirable 
future of the art, more especially in its relation 
to the State; which employ most closely the 
writer's attention. In the former connection 
he attributes a large measure of development in 
music to the personal influence of Mendelssohn. 
‘*The presence of Mendelssohn,” he says, ‘ was 
in itselfa power. His was a bright, sunny, and at 
the same time energetic personality, which took 
possession of people wherever he went; and every- 
where he carried with him the same single-hearted 
devotion to art, the same tireless faculty of creation, 
the same intense activity, and the same lofty ideal.” 
Again ;—*: Many now living remember the shock of 
grief that ran through the musical world when the 
announcement of the great composer's death reached 
these shores. People who had never seen him felt 
as though they had lost a friend; those who had 
known him were overcome by a sorrow so deep that 
even now they cannot pronounce his name without 
emotion; whilst all felt the vast, the irreparable injury 
done to art by the removal of that brilliant centre 
round which for twenty years all the best living 
musicians had been revolving.”” And once more :— 
‘His influence on the music of this century is 
second only to that of Beethoven, and his influence 
over the English musical world has been second to 
none. He has taught our professional musicians 
that their art is more than a trade, and our 
amateurs that music is more than a pastime. The 
great improvement in the social status of profes- 
sional musicians in England is largely due to the 
fact that Mendelssohn, who lived and laboured so 
much amongst us, was not only a perfect musician 
but a perfect gentleman.” 

Now without derogating one jot from the estim- 
able private character of Mendelssohn, his 
earnestness in his vocation, the personal love borne 
him, and the great and lasting good which he has 
effected in music, we must take leave to question 
the high ideal of the Quarterly Reviewer. It is 
highly doubtful whether any artist, no matter how 





amiable and refined, ever exercises so much influ- | 
ence during his life-time. Above all is it doubt- ' 
fulas regards worksers in music, Natural rivalries, | 
born of competition and inseparable from those who 
struggle together in the arena, forbid hero-worship 
until the man is dead, and no longer a rival. As no 
one is a hero to his valet, so no one is a demi-god to 
his competitors. He may be liked, warmly admired, 
sympathised with in success; but as for that 
‘sunny influence,”’ that godlike capacity for creating 
life and warmth around him, on which the 
Quarterly Reviewer is so eloquent, we doubt its 
existence among musicians. That Mendelssohn’s 
influence was very great upon his art, nobody will 
deny, but the beneficence he effected by social con- 


tact we regard as highly exaggerated if not 
wholly visionary. Again the statement that 
musicians owe him their thanks for having 


raised their status and made them gentlemen, 
is perfectly gratuitous. It is not in the power of 
any one man todo that. If musicians in themselves 
possess a higher worldly culture than before, they 
owe it to their own exertions and not to Mendels- 
sohn any more than to Frederic Barbarossa. If they 
are more appreciated from without than used‘to he 
the case, they owe that toa general change in the 
tone of society which now gives more consideration 
to those following intellectual callings. Not only 
the musician ranks higher now than formerly, but 
the painter, the scholar, the journalist. In fact the 
middle class generally presses upwards as it gains 
culture; and musicians like other men of art are in 
the press. Neither Mendelssohn nor any particular 
man is responsible for this movement further than 
that by talent and personal gentleness he aided in 
the general progress. 

The Quarterly writer elsewhere adduces some 
singular theories and facts. He talks of ‘Sir M. 
Balfe;’’ he quotes ‘the superiority of the Albert 
Hall for the execution of solos;’’ and asks why the 
seats in the area blocks are always the highest in 
price. As a matter of fact the Albert Hall is 
notoriously ill adapted for solos: so much so that 
two of our best male vocalists have declined all 
offers to sing there. Again the area seats are not 
the highest priced: there are two prices above them 
—the balcony and the boxes. The Quarterly 
Review thinks the area bad for hearing because sound 
only ascends—a fine old delusion which we should 
hardly have thought any musician clung to in these 
scientific days. 

The means which the writer advocates for the 
extension of musical knowledgeembraces uniform 
instruction in schools, an aid for a central academy 
similarly to the Conservatoire or the Gewandhaus, 
and a pension list for superannnated musicians. To 
secure the first, he would compel all school 
inspectors to learn music. With regard to 
the Academy or Conservatorium he urges, ‘‘the 
scholarships should be increased in number and 
value, and the society should confer different 
diplomas or degrees of merit after the manner of 
our universities. These should be coveted by our 
musicians as a B.A. degree is coveted by our 
scholars. Instead of anybody calling himself pro- 
fessor, and hundreds professing to teach singing 
and the piano who have never been properly taught 
themselves, we should have a class of well-taught 
and able professors, organists, and pianists, pro- 
perly certificated. This academy should be always 
training a band of its own pupils, and might thus 
supply bands over all the kingdom with well-trained 
and certificated musicians. The musicians in all 
our metropolitan societies should bear certificates of 
merit, and thus be members of the one large society ; 
and then the societies’ great performances, say at 
the Albert Hall, might consist of the best men 
chosen out of all the affiliated bands and choruses 
in London.” For the relief of superannuated artists 
the writer recommends that the scope of the present 
Royal Society of Musicians should be immensely 
extended. 

On the above proposals we have nothing to re- 
mark save that all reference to musical worship is 
left out of the plan. The Church has no part in 
any reform scheme of the writer’s. And if the 
article from which we haye quoted is really from the 





pen to which the Guardian ascribes it, this omission 
is not a little curious. But perhaps a gentleman 
holding the writer’s attributed position in the 
Church, conceives that the music of her services is 
already beyond all improvement, 





Art Copies in our Contemporaries, 


Tux Decay or THE Drama. 

The Daily News asks, Is the taste for the higher 
kind of Drama declining? Some manager igs 
always ready to answer that itis. But the only 
proof he can offer is that some particular company, 
or actor, or piece in which he had an interest did 
not pay. We seldom know anything about the 
conditions of time, finance, public “ pre-occupa- 
tion ’—to adopt an inelegant, but very convenient 
Gallicism—local management, or anything else 
which may have interfered with a deserved and, 
under other circumstances, aprobablesuccess. The 
question is whether to-day in England, in Austra- 
lia, or in the United States Shakespeare well 
acted and well put upon the stage would not have 
as warm a reception from the public as at any 
other period whatever in the history of the Drama, 
Let us remember that this complaint about the 
degeneracy of public taste and the decay of 
the legitimate drama is not exactly a new thing. 
When Horace complained that the public of Rome 
had sunk so far that they applauded a splendid 
costume rather than a great actor, he was 
only saying then what many people say 
now. Hamlet, we all remember, mourns over 
the decay of public taste which compelled 
actors to travel through the provinces, who 
once were able to remain always in the capital. 
Some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries—rivals, as 
they then thought themselves—regarded his suc- 
ces as a distant proof of the fall in public taste 
and the decadence of the Legitimate Drama. 
Moliére has various hits at the frivolity and dege- 
neracy of the playgoers of hisage; so has Le Sage. 
Quin lamented the condition of the stage in his 
later days, but consoled himself with the hope 
that some time perhaps the public would “ come 
to church again”—that is, return to their taste 
for the true and legitimate school of acting. 
Garrick grumbled often over the fall in public 
sentiment since the seasons when Betterton was 
the idol of the town. Thirty years ago Lord 
Lytton made one of his heroes point a grandilo- 
quent moral by a contrast between the public 
honours paid to a great tragedian who enacts 
Hamlet, and the wild rapture of homage which 
greets an Italian mountebank. So it seems to 
have always been. The Daily News begins to 
regard the lament over the decay of the poetic 
drama in much the same light as the immemorial 
regret for good old times—the regret which at all 
events goes back to the age of Homer, who de- 
scribes one of his heroes as upheaving single- 
handed a fragment of rock which it would take 
several strong men of his poet’s own degenerate 
days to lift from its position. 








A New Turer-HANDED Game.—Texas has a new 
game in cards—one holds a revolver, the other holds 
the cards. A coroner holds the inquest. 











BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pinanieries and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & C0.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
' 64, WEST STREET, 
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“ORAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


_ (PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 






























or sending abroad. 
sritiepsiatbalias LIST OF PRICES. eo 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ..........cecceceeeeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ............ececee%ee 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........ceceseseees 1818 0 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 




















Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
Its case measures only two fect long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


] 

: III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

: IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
| any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 


V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 





PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
" PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 








: CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


: PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight.inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 


1 octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
re, the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
on than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 








ul ‘<I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
4s or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” Le i 





CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
| 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 

Alice wy Be mine, dear Maid, 

Rock’d im the Cradle of the | Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 

The ‘Nnchor’ 's weighed, Long, long ago! 

The Thorn. Isle of Beaut 


I'd be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


y- 
Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching 


home again, 
The Mocking Bird. 
Beautiful Dreamer, 
Tis but a little faded Flower, 
Watching for Pa. 
Come home, Father ! 
Mill May. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


Hark |! I hear an Angel 
I’m lonely sinee my B 
died, 
Tramp, tramp. 
Nelly Ray. 
Roek mes to sleep, Mother. 
Sea-shell 


mon dy @ 
Wait for the Waggon. 


No. 8.—6 DUETS. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Phe Exile of Erin, 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye, 

The convent cell, 

Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. 

“— Morning’s light is break- 


Bonnie Kate. 


Thon rose that opes at morn. 

A lowly youth. 

= ny" > ge o'er us. 
me, 

Norah, Darling 1 don’t believe 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul, 
Author of Good, 
Gratitude. 

Bethlehem. 

Lamb of the Father, 


Brrr Bee a re 


The World of C 
A wt we trust in 


= and Life dejected 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe, 
Pray, Goody. 
Water parted from the Sea. 


Is there a heart that never 


loved. 
The Vicar of Bray. 


Oh say not woman’s heart is 


bought.. 


There the a waters roam. 
Just like love is yonder 
There was aj ay rat. 


Love is butan A 
Ere around the 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary flowers their buds are 


closing. 
Hark ! the lark. 
Thine is my heart. 
Weep not for friends departed. 
Who is Sylvia? 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


Come where my love lies 


dreaming. 


flard Times, come agala mo 


more. 
Annie Lisle. 
Footsteps on the Statra, 
Nelly was a Lady. 
Beautiful Star. 

lalie, 


ay Eh bo bad 0 exmmer day. 

sweet to think. 

Dew meter, do not chide me. 
Warrior I am, 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Gentle Annie. 


Ring de 0. 

Forget and forgive. 

M by my side, 
i from Home, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy's Home — “ Jessy 
Lea. 
Only a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 


ing Queen.” 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 


Gone is the Calmness from to Conquer. 


my heart—‘ Matilda.” 


Keep thy Heart for me—“* Rose 


of Castille,” 


I've Watched him— “‘ Hel- 


He'll miss me—" She Stoops| _vellyn. 


to Conquer.” 


For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 


Bride of Song.” 


No. 
The Mermald’s Song. 
Recollection, 


My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—l1sr Ser. 





Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS,—2up SET. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer, 
Sympathy. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a Daisy. 
My Ras turns with Fond- ona Jen Lee. 

ness 
On, thiuk not Love is light as Stand up oP ‘for Uncle Sam, my 

‘ame. 

The Little One that died, ta Bell, 

llie Dale. Tm off to Baltimore, 

heer up, Sam John Brown lies mould’ring in 
Cacie Ned. the Grave 


No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES. —In happy Moments on by day. They ask me why [ love her. 
My Barki b nding near. Revenge. 

No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—way own, my guiding Star. 
Lattien She walks in Queen-like grace. 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 
Not all forgot. Always with me. 


Warrior. A Voice from th 


— May. 





e Ucean, Joyous Wine. 





No. 13.—SELECTION 


Post Free for 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 
Mdearing young charme,” “| The last rose of summer, 
e rose 0 . 
Love’s une The minstrel boy. 
The valley lay 


od where glory | waits thee. 


that once through 
Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


Tara's 


Erin ! ni ahe tar and the smile. 
Has oo sorrow thy young days 
faded. 2 


No. 14.~6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 


hearted. 
Nearer home, 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 

foes —— -built wherry 
Ned that dled at sea.” 


Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal. 

1} Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 

Lovely Nan. 

The wich pensioner, 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
KNIG 


I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 


ne Rese 
's Farewell. 
Shall Tag you a Song of the 





Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, spare that Troe The old Sexton. 
ei oreen: Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
eo I 


No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 





Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Are pos cursing, bonnie Anatet| Why ap love theo yet? 

you y love 
Come out with me. wtene 
They have = you toanother, | Laurette. 
Blue eyed Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 





Home, sweet Home, Bid me discourse, 

Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love, 

Tell me, my Heart. 

No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 
rock me to sleep. a 

The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a/| The teens of the- Rose. 
ang ra ? m coming. 

Lucy care I so happy. 

Gentle a Sottle Moore, ?ina ie gueaed Keer, 

De ole Kitchen, 

No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ Ye 2 bate and braes e’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 

Annie e. one Gray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 
Ald ing ts A highland Id) my ove was 
jang syne. 
love is likea red, red rose, thi 0 
Serve. ren ner oes ~ anes . 
John Anderson, my Jo, 
No. 21.—6 — a 
The Sea. aoe Bom 
The Death of Nelson, The Last 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound, 


No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thon fairand tender blossom. | In 
Dream. 


whispers soft and light. 
To be happy and pass 
leasure. 


In our Valley. 
Fair one, thy toils are ended 


with 


23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’ 

ice 's Apprentice, 

| a a ‘he Maiden, 
's Toast. 





No. 24._-15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


i me kiss him for his 
MN 

xaly 3 

Se Soma me the Vidi. 
Where has Lula gone? 
Jame with the light-brown 








Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY 


Mother would comfort me. 
Just before the Battle, Mother. 
Be kind to the Lov’d ones at 
Home. 
art a Sing me to Rest. 
Skiff is by de Shore. 
The Little One that died. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Just after the Battle, 

Ring the Bell softly. 

Gentle Jenny Gray. 

Mother kissed me in my 


Dream. 
The Cottage b the Sea, 
Old Dog Tra 7. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. + - einmmemeaae 
AND HENRY SMA 


The beating of my own heart. 
De ye think of the Days? 
The Lime-trees by the River. 
The magic of the Flower. 
When we two parted. 


No. 27.—6 TWO- 


Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

I dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream. 


PART SONGS BY 





MENDELSSOHN. 


The May-bells and Flowers. 


O wert in the cauld blast? 


I would that my Love, 
Greeting. 


Autumn Song. 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 


sy yh Aa 
The Man at the Nore, 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Josiah and his Sally 
Way down in Maino. 
through the window 





No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 





The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. = good old Days of the 
The Man of War. untry Squire 
Love and Courage. The brave old Oak, 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. King Christmas, 

No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
|. ae gee Fanny Grey. 
ares lively Pompey Jones, the Car x Leg. 

‘m e Cor! 
A Nursery Taqead. Giles 
No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

The Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue. 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Partant ' la Syrie. skeen Lawn. 
Jenny Rule Britannia. 
The Wonny His of Sotand, God save the Queen. 
Ben Bolt. 


No. 32.—10 SONGS 





FOR CONTRALTO 


VOICES. 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 
The Alas those 
ose Chimes s0 sweetly 
Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are 
Western Sea. 


No. 33.—9 SONGS 
MEYERBEER, 


The First Violet, 
The Garland. 


8 
Pike thus onisin’a, 


Gentle Troubadour, 
Young Emmeline. 


Waiting for the Spring. 
Return, return. 


in B 
hen the Lamp is - nl 


BY MENDELSSOHN, 
AND MOZART. 

The Fishermaiden, 

The hin 

She and I, 

On Music’s softest Pinion. 


No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 


Courtly Dove. Fatal Star. 
The Lark Song. - Very sad, oh, widow’d Queen. 
The Elf’s Trip. : For lack of Gold he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth thrcugh 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES.. 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. | The Muleteer’s Song, 
I met her first. The Star of Love, 
Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May. 
Wear this » and think | Good Morrow, 
of me. ‘ "Twas Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee, 
No. 36.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 
rest . 
The ilistictos Bought” =| ORI isthe meloay. 
tender words, Young Ellen Loraine. 
Rover's Bride. Lilla’s a Lady. 
The Maid of Llangollen. Meet me in the Willow Glen, 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d, 








Noble 


Hark! the Clarion sounding. Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Halcyon Days. ‘The Breeze and the Harp. 
The coming of the Flowers. 


Adieu, fair Land, Ill-gifted Ring. 
Come, if youdare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 


Canst thou love. 


Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


o. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 
feet. : fe 1 like a morning Star, The yellow Rose of Texas, Write mea Letter from Home, Good-bye. Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


71 PIANOFORTES. 


PI rmrmrnmrrwnwwwnr"”* 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 

£2 128. 6d. per Quarter on the Three 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
ieee ee. F 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter-on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
; THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 4 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
) *,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





16 
90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
4 £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
D The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
joble BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 





= £10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
obin. 
little CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





fears System. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£132. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Kneo Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 


£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 





— 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£31058. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* Tho increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





== 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression, 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette, 
Forté, Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu, 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois, 
Sourdine, Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 


Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reack of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO.,pave a large and varied stock of 
the numerous spc Mim ens produced by this eminent 
maker, both SimpLe and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 gs. UPWARDS, 


Accorpina to Numper or Stors anp Size. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





= = 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the “ Dousne Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forté Expressiv ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The “Harrz Eontznne” BStop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 








CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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eared. 
The following is a List of the Pieces, with the prices s (ranging according to their varying lengths) of the Scores and Parts of each. = 
——_—— SS EE EE See eee 3 ——— 
23 s los 
SECUL A R s ERIES. g |Ss SECULAR SERIES—continued. B 
. RQ |rm 
No. |, No. ao ‘ a 

1 Mapnrican . ‘All ye who music love’. . . Donato. . «| Lid. - = a . aad 18 10 ne, mistress’ face’ 7. Morley. . «| 14d.| 1d, 

2 GLEE. ‘Ye spotted snakes’ . . . R. r S. Stevens. | 3 i ILEE ender’s ghost’ . . . . « Michael Rock. .|1 

3 Pa < Sona. § Suns ies with me’ W. S. Bennett. iz 1 38 Part Sona. ‘ a good-morrow’ : - John Hullah . 3° i 

MapricaL . ‘Hardt fountai W - ce ae Oe 39 GLEE ‘From Oberon in Fairyland’ - R.J.S. Stevens. | 3 1 

: — 7 ‘ yr ting me nal Dany 13 | 1 40 Pant Sona. ‘Dulce Domum’ , John Reading. «| 1} | 1 

6 Pant Sona. ‘ Music, when soft voices dio’ . M. von W eber. 1} 1 41 Parr Sone . ae the merry greenwood’ Italian Air . .| 1} 1 

7 Mapnicau . ‘Lady, see, on every side’ L. Merenzio . « | : : 42 GLEE Oh! how sweet ’tis in the) 9;, J. Rogers. «| 14 |1 

8 GLEE ‘Crabl d age and youth’ R. J. S. Stevens . | } : Bye b a > A 

‘ | P will bring back to mem 

° Soxa 1 Hoxovn) ‘Freemen rejoice’ . . . Purcell. - lap f1 | 43 Maprican . heart’. . s y J.de Wert. . .| 38 1 
10 Gurz. - ‘Come, let us all a-Maying go’ L. Atterbury. «| 44 Gurze . ‘ Swiftly from the mountain's Samuel Webbe .| 3 1 
11 Part Sona. ‘Awake, sweet love’ . + J. Dowland . . 1} 1 45 P Sox red x . 7 
12 Gurr. . , ‘Thy voive, O Harmony’ S. Webbe. . . : - 46 al _—< Hark a os come’ ;  B. Grast ahi i 1 
13 GLEE. ‘Here in cool grot’ +» Ld. Mornington . rf 1 47 nn of ‘at a ees hee . 2 eles Fe 
14 Part Sona. ‘Softly, softly blow, ye breezes’ L.Tieck . . .| 48 43 G _ : “verse ollow me’ et ay. «./14 {1 
15 Mapniaan . ‘Ny mphs of the forest’. . . W. Horsley « « it : io sore Ty 2 yrsis, when = left me’. . > Prowse ne 24/38 | 1 
16 Gure. . ‘Upon the poplar bough’ S. Paxton. . . ms bs NG. “Whiek ‘eth gauy’ . ae Schubert . «| 3 1 
17 Maprican . ‘Ah me! where ismytruelove’ Felice Anerio. . it i 50 GLEE. {' a 1is the na ay 0} Dr. Arne. . «| 14 {1 
18 H yeaa a% No. 1. ‘Harvest time’ German Air . 3 1 51 Maprican . ¢ Thus saith my ‘Cloris bright’ J. Wilbye. « .| 1) | 1 
19 Cronus . ‘Sing loud a joyful strain’ Gluck . - | | 52 Part Sona. {" Now, 0 aig I needs ges J. Dowland . .|3 1 
20 Mapnican . ‘See from his ocean bed’ - Vincenzo Ruffo | i : te eat hark! 3 
21 Pant Sona . | a — poe “ ao John Hullah. . . | a 1 | 53 Pant Sone . “| wail eesti + merry =e . ‘t Anon « « + 13 {1 
22 GLEE. ‘Hail, hallowed» ¢’ . . . Ld. Mornington.. | | | 54 ae IDAT! No, II., ‘May day’ on Neithart . . .138 1 
23 Maprican .. ‘In going to my! y bed’ R. Edwardes. . if | - | 55 —"* nities: Stee eemetaiaaiee’ te it Weide i ‘ 
$4 Cucnue . .{' How glad with. ~_— -_ Gluck. ; | ioe “ai ge gf ore -dg.8. ° 
ee vernal morn’ .s “a | 14 1 | 56 Part Sone. peed ary . os oe John Hullah. .| 3 1 
25 AKER yr | . 

, Posen 7 8’ ‘Come my friends’ | W. Horsley . . 1} | 1 || 57 Maprigan . ‘Come, shepherds, “follow me’ John Bennett. «| 14 | 1 
26 Parr Sona. ‘My lady i is as fair as fine’ John Bennett. . 1} 1 | 58 GLEE 6 Hail, blushing goddess’ ° S. Paxton . 3 l 
27 Mapnricau ‘All hail! Britannia’ Antonio Lotti. . | 3. 1 | = epee aot :Gemse sonin, sweet love’ : ooo ll at | : 
28 GLEE. . ‘How sleep the brave’ Dr. B. Cooke. «| 4 4 lp Se Sane BONS st, SW ymp! . a: kingta | 
29 Parr Sona. ‘Since first I saw your face’ Thomas Vord. . 14 lq ! po MapRicaL , ‘ The joyous birds B. Spontont . «| 3 | 1 
30 Maprican . ‘Flow, O my tears’ John Bennett. . | 1} 4 | 62 GLEE ‘ Breathe soft, ye winds. . S. Webbe . . .| 13 | 1 
31 GLEE. - ‘In paper case’ . Dr. Cooke . | 14 |1 | 63 ParrSone. Hark, the hollow woods re- J. Stafford Smith | 14 | 1 
32 FirnesipEf{ ‘O, never fear though rain be | \| sounding’ : 

Sona . { falling’ ae Anon - | 1g | 1 || 64 Guee ‘ When the toil of day i iso’er’. R.J.S. Stevens. | 14 | 1 
33 Pant Sona. ‘Daybreak’. . . . Ignaz Moscheles.| 3 | 4 | - ae . xs it + ao, oe aday’ ... ; Et ae a | : 
‘ | 1 ’ | ) x . . . . . . . i 
proses Ps Brett ” eo? | 3 1 | 67 MADRIGAL . ae scepest iho thou’ . Jd. Bennett. . 3 | 1 
35 Cuorus. .4 ’ Cherubini . | 14 | 1 | 68 Parr Sona. ‘The Waits’ . . . J. Saville. . «| 13 |1 
{ ‘Singing’ ° | 
|g led g |es 
SACRED SERIES | 8 |3s SACRED SERIES—continued. B 23 
. aA \em a ph 
No. ame te No. — 
> | Qe a * 
69 Hyun. {' ssplendowe” etnctented © Tae | 8a.) 1a. 7° ene ‘O come, ye faithful’, . . . John Reading. . 7 ld. 
70 ANTHEM. 4 — for Thy te nder mercies ‘| John Hilton . | 13 | 1 — — wee O Get p os a as He i: | : 
71 Canon * Awake, thou that sleope ‘st? W. Worsley | wTs 102 Parr Sona ‘ Like to the grass’ - Benedict eect ee 
= yer : ‘I will give thanks ’ : Palestrina (?). | oe +94 — ° Heine ig peng O my soul’ . = — a a $ 
73 EVENING), : Tee. AS 4 ANTHEM 0 10u art my Go wreell. 2 6 « 2 
oral O Lord! anotl oday 3 is flown’ Michael Haydn . | 13,1 105 Hyux . . *Peace be to this habitation’ Michael Haydn .| 14 | 1 
74 ANTHEM. ‘Praise the Lord.gg Jerusalem’? Jeremiah Clarke. | 3 1 106 Inrroir *O most merciful God’ . RUNGR oe se lee D- 
75 Morer . *O holy and hea 4 'v feast’ Croce 13/1 107 Morer. . ‘Like as the hart’. fee es a SSE - 
76 Sanctus i ; nals. bald, hol! ord God " Creyghton. . . 13 }1 108 ANTHEM . {' ee © shall a young meee? SENOS 4/1 
77 Hymn ‘The day is past Beek « so] MIS 109 Psat . ‘ All people that on earth’ . Claude Lejeune .| 3 | 1 
“¢s God is gone up with a ‘merry P 110 Canon. . ‘HearmewhenlIcall’. . . Horsley ...| 14)1 
78 ANTHEM. ‘| noise’ | Dr. Croft. + +| 44 2 | 411 Anraum . ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul’. Child ....] 14/1 
? | 112 Morer. ‘H 7 OGod’. . . . Zingarelli. . 13} 1 
79 ANTHEM. a on taniable a are thy dwel Richardson . «| 141 | 113 pam We will nepeioe ee a aan i 2 
80 Hymn ‘Give peace in our time,OLord!’ Russian Me wey 1} 1 114 Morer. ‘Be not Thou far’. . « Palestrina (2). -| ijl 
81 AnrHEM. ‘ Almighty and eve srlasting God’ Gibbons | 1$/|1 || 115 Canon. ‘Thou shalt show me’ - + Calleott. . aid BOokh 
82 CANON ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ Walmisley. * . ol 1yj1 | 116 Morer. ‘ The voice of joy’. a Jannaconi ‘ s'- 2 Te 
83 Quanrerre. ‘O remember not the offences’ Mossini. . . .| 38 (1 | 117 Hymn . ‘Mock not God’sname’. . . Tye... + «| Wil 
84 Morer ‘Obe joyful’. . Palestrina (2). .| 14,1 | 118 Fuove ih Ae os ed ie Es 4 : 
85 Peau al ‘ Almighty God! who hast ‘me) ©. Shades! 4; 41 119 Morer o-maes ea ou my cause’ . + + Croce. + « 
brougs J 120 Hymn . To Thee, my God’ . - Vervoille . . 18 
86 Morer . ‘Go not far fi from me, 0 God’ Zingarelli. . .| 3 | 1 121 Morer. ‘ Methink I hear 4 . ° Crotch owe ef} Se 
87 Tenepra * ‘ Now from the sixth hour’ Michael Haydn . | 13,1 Pe am = te vy io . R ‘ big ; - - 
‘F ) 22 . s King’ .. .. dH. Ro eae 
99 Hrax . .! Forthefrom the dark and Anonymous 41 : OTET e Lordi & 8 aI 4 
+ ste my sky’ ori; 124 Hymn . . ‘Praise the Lord of heaven’ . Gossec . o 8 3 
89 Crevo ‘I beiieve in one God’ P pS ee 44/2 } 125 CoLLEcT ‘O Saviour of the world’ - Palestrina. . .| 14) 1 
90 Hywn ‘Oh! remember,Lordotheaven’ Hiiser . . . . iB | 1 | 126 Morsr . ‘ Sing to the Lord » Dr.C. Tye. . «| 14/1 
91 ANTHEM. ‘O Lord, ome) Maker of all nia W. Mundy. ¥gx)°H vA oa Hr os Ms ye jer Se ites wales 5, 2. Bapeins ‘ 14 : 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm | . \ 28 Morer. et a e p ima. « « 
92 Hymn . {" so bright’ . ghee Dumont. i rey 129 ANTHEM ‘O Lord, increase my faith’ Orlando Gibbons. | 14 | 1 
93 Morerr ‘Why do the heathen rage?’ Palestrina (?)\\?; 13 4 130 Caorus ‘ Pater Noster’ .™% “ G. Homilius . 44 | 2 
94 Canon ‘ Who is the King of glory e! MeMurdie. .“¢) 44} 1 131 Sanctus ‘Holy, Lord God of hosts . Orlando Gibbons. | 1} | 1 
95 ANTHEM. ‘I willarise’. . i ° » + Creyghton. « «+ 14y jl 198 Aveeme ‘oO — grant the insta a long Dr. W. Child. .| 14/1 
96 QuarTeTTeE. ‘ ake. 0 God’ ie eter + ; Ew life = ss . hesitate 
97 Morer ‘Ponder my words’ , ingarelli. . _ ih ATION }: the Queen’ . . i uli 
98 ANTHEM. * My God, my God, look upon me’ Rey yrolds . <r gs | 1 ANTHEM God save Q John Hullah. . i 





HULLAH’S PART MUSEO, | 


NEW EDITION, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Tue Publishers of HULLAH’S PART MUSIC having received numerous applications for Copies of individual pieces contained in it, have ma 
for a re-issue of the work in ANoTHER form, PRINTING ALL THE PIECES SEPARATELY, and NUMBERING them in the order in which they have already a 
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a, B. This w ork may also be had as under :-— 
































The SECULAR or SACRED Series, complete in One Volume, 14s. cloth ; or in Two Parts, each 7s., cloth; or in Twelve Numbers, each 1s., paper. The 
separate Voice Parts, SECULAR or SACRED (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Or Bass), in ‘T'wo Volumes, each 2s., cloth ; or in Twelve Numbers, each 3d., paper. 


London: HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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